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Survey of 


In Ohio the canvass of Mayor 
Jones, the candidate without a 
party, is the cause of much 
uneasiness in the minds of both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic leaders. ‘ Straw 
votes’? in the factories and shops and also 
among the farmers point to a large total for 
him at the polls. His owr secretary pub- 
lishes an estimate for counties and cities 


The State 
Campaigns 


‘which has convineed him that Mr. Jones will 
be elected by a plurality of 35,000, polling in’ 


all more than 300,000 votes. This may be 
mentioned as an interesting incident of the 
campaign, but not as a prediction which will 
be fulfilled. Correspondents of experience 
say that Mr. Jones will have at least 125,000 
votes, and there is Democratic authority for 
the opinion that a majority of them will be 
drawn from the Democratic ranks. The 
Democratic meetings have*not been crowded 
or enthusiastic; on the other hand the ‘Repub- 
lican speakers, many of them of national 
prominence, have been warmly received. 
Opinions differ as to the effect of the ad- 
dresses of Senator Hanna, who has become a 
tireless campaigner and has been speaking 
to large audiences. His oratorical style is in- 
tensely colloquial and highly practical, oc- 
casionally having some of the characteristics 
of slang. Some observers say that his ac- 
tivity on the piatform is injurious to the Re- 
publican ticket, others that the party gains 
votes by it. The Senator asserts that the 
Democrats who opposed and delayed the 
ratification of the Peace treaty are responsi- 
ble for every drop of American blood shed in 
the Philippines since the close of the war 
with Spain. Correspondents of Eastern 
Democratic journals say that the cam- 
Paign on the Democratic side has been 
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and stupidly - mismanaged. In 
Kentucky Goebei has been addressing 
small meetings. At one of them he called 
Gen. Basil W. Duke, the Confederate cav- 
alryman, ‘a political corruptionist,’’ because 
the latter has guarded the interests of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
during sessions of the Legislature. General 
Duke publishes a reply in which he says that 
he has never bribed any one or tried to do so 
or been asked to do it, adding that Goebel is 
a liar, a slanderer and an assassin. There- 
fore it is predicted that there will be some 
shooting if the two men meet. In Nebraska 
Mr. Bryan is traveling and speaking night 
and day. His associates fall by’ the wayside, 
utterly exhausted, while he presses forward, 
“a man of iron,” with ‘“ the lines in his face 
deepening like scars.” In the first sixty 
hours after his departure from. Lincoln he 
had but seven hours of sleep, and in one day 
he made seventeen speeches. Governor 
Roosevelt has been speaking in Maryland, 
where it is reported that a majority of the 
independent Democrats will vote with the 
Republicans. Mr. Schurz writes to the Ger- 
mans of Cincinnati that if the Filipinos are 
not permitted to set up an independent goy- 
ernment imperialism will be the chief issue 
next year, and that in his opinion imperial- 
ism is decidedly more dangerous to the re- 
public than the free coinage of silver. 
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An agreement for a tempo- 
rary boundary line extend- 
ing around the head of Lynn 
Canal having been reached at London and 
Washington, Canada has now submitted to 
our Government through the agency of Sir 
Louis H. Davies, Minister of Marine and 
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Fisheries in the Dominion Cabinet, what is 
said to be her final proposition for a settle- 
ment of the whole controversy. This is that 
the question shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion on the lines of the agreement in the case 
of the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary, and with 
especial regard for the provisions of that 
agreement: relating to occupancy by either 
party for fifty years; but that as a condition 
precedent and preliminary to arbitration Can- 
ada shall concede the towns and ports of 
Skaguay and Dyea to the United States, and 
the United States shall concede to Canada 
the port of Pyramid Harbor. It is reported 
that Canada was advised by the British Gov- 
ernment to make large concessions if thereby 
a port could be obtained. Our Government 
believes that Canada has no more right to 
Pyramid Harbor or any other point on that 
coast than she has to Skaguay and Dyea, 
and is not inclined to regard as a concession 
the proposed relinquishment of a claim to 
those ports. There is no indication that the 
offered terms will be accepted. It is said 
that in all the negotiations our Government 
has never given serious consideration to any 
suggested concession for the benefit of Can- 
ada beyond some arrangement for the free 
admission of goods for Canada at some point 
on Lynn Canal, or the leasing of a port to 
her. The acceptance of a lease would carry 
with it a recognition of our title to the terri- 
tory. 





Russia has consented to 
submit to arbitration the 
claims of the United States 
for damages in behalf of the three sealing 
vessels which were seized by Russian men- 
of-war some years ago in Bering Sea, near 
the coast of Siberia. It has been agreed that 
there shall be only one arbitrator, and that 
this one shall be Dr. Asser, an eminent 
Dutch jurist, who took a prominent part in 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. A pro- 
tocol between the two Governments has been 
drawn up at St. Petersburg, and the case 
will be submitted to Dr. Asser as soon as the 
papers can be prepared at Washington. The 
agreement: is the result of the labors of Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower, the Ambassador of the 
United States at St. Petersburg, who regards 
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it with great satisfaction, saying that the re- 
lations between the two countries have never 
been more friendly than at present, and add- 
ing. in response to an inquiry, that Russia’s 
attitude toward the United States has not 
been affected by our friendship for Great 
Britain. The claims for damages amount to 
about $150,000. The vessels seized were the 
“James Hamilton Lewis,” the ‘* Cape Horn 
Pigeon ” and the “ C. H. White.” They were 
taken within seven miles of the Siberian 
coast, and the Russian Government contends 
that her jurisdiction extends at least seven 
miles from the shore—instead of the old dis- 
tance of a marine league, heretofore ac- 
cepted as the limit by authorities in interna- 
tional law and by arbitration tribunals—be- 
cause the marine league no longer represents 
the extreme distance to which a shot can be 
thrown from cannon used for coast defense. 
Russia holds that the distance should be in- 
creased to correspond with the longer range 
of modern ordnance. 





Gen. Ruis Rivera, civil Gov- 

The Situation ernor of the province of 
in Cuba Havana, was removed from 
oftice on the 26th ult., after he had refused 
to resign. He ascribes his removal to the 
influence of Sefior Capote, Secretary of State 
in General Brooke’s advisory cabinet. Ac- 
cording to the press dispatches, General 
Brooke and Secretary Capote declined to be 
interviewed as to the cause of the dismissal, 
but it is understood that for a leng time Ger- 
eral Rivera had been an obstructionist, being 
frequently in disagreement with his superior 
ofticers in the Government, and continually 
opposing and criticising Secretary Capote and 
General Ludlow. Just, before his removal, it 
is said, he had issued an order forbidding 
cock-fighting, which had been permitted by 
Secretary Capote. The Government has ap- 
pointed in his place Gen. Emilio Nunez, who 
is now in Philadelphia and at last accounts 
liad not decided whether he would accept the 
office. The census enumeration is disclosing 
the fact that a large number of Spaniards 
have not taken advantage of the registration 
clause in the treaty to establish their Spanish 
citizenship, and indicates that about two 
thirds of the inhabitants can neither read not 
write. A Syrian Catholic priest recently laid 
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before General Brooke the protest of a dele- 
gation of Syrians from Pinar del Rio against 
an order of the police in that province warn- 
ing all Syrians to depart within five days or 
suffer the penalty of the confiscation of their 
property. The Government has interfered to 
protect the Syrians, of whom there are about 
five hundred in Pinar del Rio. Captain Kirby 
of the Tenth Infantry, who recently returned 
to this country, says that there has been a 
very great improvement in the situation on 
the island, and that there is a growing feel- 
ing of confidence in the power and desire of 
the United States to develop the ability of 
the people to conduct a stable government. 
At Santiago General Wood has opened in the 
Spanish military hospital, a fine building re- 
cently improved at a cost of $40,000, an asy- 
lum for the destitute orphans of Cuban sol- 
diers. There will soon be room in it for seven 
hundred orphans, and General Wood will 
provide an industrial school in which they 
can learn to support themselves. 





General Lawton has _ estab- 
jished:a civil government at 
San Isidro, the new base of op- 
erations fifty miles north of Manila, and on 
the 27th ult. General Young moved north- 
ward from it with a considerable force. He 
lost two men in an engagement with a party 
of insurgents near Santa Rosa. The Ameri- 
can outposts at Iloilo have been attacked re- 
peatedly, and reinforcements have been sent 
to that place. Bands of brigands on Negros 
were dispersed last week. Sixteen of the 
robbers were killed.. Near Iloilo four Amer- 
icans were lured to the shore from the gun- 
boat “ Mariveles ” by a flag of truce. The 
treacherous insurgents killed one of them and 
captured another. <A Filipino newspaper tells 
the natives that the United States will give 
them independence in December next, when 
Bryan is to be elected President. It appears 
that our navigation laws, excluding foreign 
vessels from the coastwise trade, have been 
applied to the Philippines. Because nearly 
all of the vessels engaged in trade between 
the islands were under the Spanish flag, this 
trade was interrupted. The Government has 
decided to permit vessels purchased by 
Americans to carry on such trade, and many 
of the Spanish vessels have passed into 
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American hands. It having been reported 
that Archbishop Chapelle, apostolic delegate 
to the islands, had complained to the Presi- 
dent about the looting of Catholic churches 
by American troops, the Archbishop declares 
that he did not so complain, because he has 
trustworthy information that the churches 
were burned or looted by insurgents and Chi- 
nese, and not by Americans. It is his opinion 
that the United States acted wisely in tak- 
ing the islands and ought not to withdraw 
the troops from them. They are valuable, he 
adds, as strategic points and commercially, 
being the key to the Chinese trade. He pub- 
lishes a long reply to the reported remark of 
General Funston that our Government ought 
to drive out the monastic orders and confis- 
cate their property, saying that it cannot be 
true, as alleged, that the people are now con- 
trolled by the friars, because nearly all the 
friars are held as prisoners by Aguinaldo. 
Their property, he continues, was acquired 
lawfully and has been used to promote agri- 
culture and for the good of the people in oth- 
er ways. General Funston repeats his criti- 
cism of the Dominican friars, but adds that 
he has the highest regard for the secular 
priests in the islands. Aguinaldo is about to 
send to Rome a commission of native priests 
bearing his complaints against the monastic 
orders. Correspondents of prominent papers 
continue to criticise General Otis severely in 
letters forwarded by: mail. : 





Venezuela and Colom- 
bia occupy the center of 
the stage at present in the revolutionary 
world. No sooner had General Castro, last 
week, marched into Caracas, released Gen- 
eral Hernandes from prison, proclaimed a 
new cabinet with Hernandes minister of 
commerce, and made preparations for his 
own election to the presidency a few weeks 
hence, when lo! General Hernandes, who 
has been starting revolutions for the past 
30 years, under cover of the night, fled the 
city with 800 trusty followers and now pro- 
poses to start another revolution against the 
first revolution. As a consequence excite- 
ment prevails in Venezuela. Another revo- 
lution is in progress in some of the extreme 
“provinces of Colombia, but with the excep- 
tion that martial law has been proclaimed 
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there would seem to be no especial cause for 

alarm. The cause of this outbreak is said to 

be due to the bad financial condition of the 

country. A plot has been unearthed. to as- 

sassinate General Jimines in Santo Domingo, 

but other than that there seems to be no op- 

position to his election to the presidency. . In 

Nicaragua the court martial which has been 

in session for several months trying the rev- 

olutionists who started the-insurrection last 

February, has rendered its verdict, con- 

demning three or four of the leaders, in- 

cluding General Reyes, to death. The execu- 

tion of this sentence will probably not be 

very. sanguinary, inasmuch as the generals 

in question are all out of the country. Pres- 

ident Zelaya is either afraid of further trou- 

ble, or else looking for more, for he is caus- 

ing wholesale arrests of prominent citizens 

throughout the Republic, and putting them 

in jail without any public accusation. San 

Salvador is on the edge of a revolution, and 

even in Guatemala things are by no menas 

quiet. In Peru, however, General Caceres, 

who headed the former revolution, has is- 

sued a manifesto magnanimously declining 

to continue fighting on the ground that he 

“sees that a revolution can never compen- 

sate his country for the anarchy and ruin 

which is imposed on her thereby.” In Ecua- 

dor President Alfaro, who is the arch enemy 

of the clerical party, has caused con- 

sternation in the latter’s breast by having 

a law passed confiscating to the State all 

church property and placing all of it, which 

includes mines, sugar plantations and val- 

uable city holdings, under the management 

of a board of trustees, to be appointed by 

himself, the proceeds therefrom to be ap- 
plied for the support of the State schools. It 
is needless to say that revolution is talked 
of on all sides, and the Dominican; Franciscan 
and other monastic orders of the Catholic 
Church are hurriedly making conveyance of 
the titles to their property, for fictitious con- 
siderations, to local laymen. President 
Pierola, of Peru, in his message to Con- 
gress, Says it now looks as tho the disputed 
provinces of Tacna and Arica might soon 
come back to Peru, as the Government of 
Chile is looking toward a peaceful settle-, 
ment of the long vexed question. 
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The radical party in Nor- 
way have set: forth their 
program for the = forth- 
coming elections, including three points: (1) 
Independence to be brought about by means 
of a separate Norwegian Ministry for for- 
eign affairs and a separate consular system; 
(2) the establishment of a court. of arbitra- 
tion and neutrality; (8) insurance against in- 
capacity to earn a livelihood to apply to the 
whole Norwegian people. This if carried 
out wiil leave the King the only bond of union 
between the two States, and how delicate 
and practically impossible such a situation 
is would be indicated by the supposition that 
England and Russia, for example, were at 
war. The Swedes would affiliate immediate- 
ly with Great Britain, while Norway would 
probably. sympathize with Russia. That the 
King should at the same time indorse such 
contradictory policies is impossible. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, even if it should be passed, 
as is certainly possible, that he will continue 
to veto any such bill. “The next step may be 
the declaration that Norway is a. republic, 
and then the Swedes will have to consider 
seriously whether they will fight for their 
union or acquiesce in a situation which will 
be more galling to their pride probably than 
huriful to their interests. 


Norway Wants 
Independence 





The contest that has beer 
going on in Austria for 
many years, notably since 
April, 1897, between Germans and Czechs 
has resulted in a victory for the Germans. 
When Count Badeni published the language 
ordinances, by which the Czech was placed 
on a full equality with the German in the 
courts of Bohemia, it was with the hope that 
the constant agitations by the Czechs for an 
independent Bohemian Government would be 
somewhat checked and their loyalty to the 
empire be strengthened. The result, how- 
ever, was an intense bitterness on the part 
of the Germans, and for two and a half years 
the fight has been going on. Ministry after 
Ministry has taken up the question and en- 
deavored 'to carry through the law. It has 
proved a failure, and on October 17th the re- 
peal of these language ordinances was gazet- 
ted at Vienna. At the same time the new 
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Ministry under the lead of Count Clary an- 
nounced a bill which they claimed would sat- 
isfy everybody, and the whole question will 
come up before the Reichsrath. The Czechs 
naturally are bitter, and there were turbulent 
manifestations in Prague, directed not merely 
against the Austrian Government but against 
their representatives, who, they claimed, had 
failed to support their position. Just 
how far they will carry their opposi- 
tion remains to be seen. Obstruction 
in the Reichsrath will be more difficult for 
them than it was for the Germans, as the 
Germans had the support of the general pop- 
ulace of the city, and they are in Vienna 
something of an alien element. The. Ger- 
mans, however, realize that their victory, se- 
cured by a coalition with the Southern Slavs 
and the Poles, both of them strongly identi- 
fied with the clerical party, leaves them in a 
somewhat delicate position and ‘deprives 
them of the ability to push their victory as 
far probably as they would like. The new 
Ministry appears to have been well received 
on the whole, and there seems to be some 
hope that the Reichsrath will carry on its 
ordinary business and that the orderly con- 
stitutional election of an Austrian Delega- 
tion will tide over another one of the perplex- 
ing questions that faces the Government. 





At last the tide in Turkey 
has turned, at least so far 
as imperial decrees can 
indicate. An irade has just been issued by 
which the Armenians are allowed free move- 
ment throughout the empire; they are per- 
mitted to rebuild and repair, with Govern- 
Ment assistance, the churches, schools and 
monasteries destroyed during the troubles; 
amounts due to the officials or the families of 
officials who were expelled or killed during 
the massacres are to be paid; fifty-four pris- 
oners are pardoned, while twenty-four per- 
_ Sons condemned to death have their sen- 
tences commuted to imprisonment for life. 
The occasion for this rather unexpected news 
appears to be the persistent demand: by the 
Armenian Council that the resignation of its 
Members be accepted, they finding it ab- 
Solutely impossible under the conditions to 
Satisfy the needs of the people, while at 
the same time all through Asia Minor the 
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distress was increasing until the situation of 
the Patriarch and Council at Constantinople 
became intolerable. Yet this was’ no new 
thing, and it is probable that it in itself would 
not have secured the formal recognition of 
the Sultan but for the fact that the Young 
Turkey Party has been growing in influence 
and is already an object of fear to the Sul- 
tan. The’severest measures of repression 
have been adopted; one of them being the 
declaration by a medical board that every 
person arrested was insane and should be 
immediately confined in a madhouse. But 
they have accomplished nothing, and rumors 
increase that an Egyptian prince, whose 
name, however, is not mentioned, is prepar- 
ing to lead the party in a Moslem revolution. 
Under these circumstances it may be that 
the Sultan came to the conclusion that it 
was better to make friends with his Christian 
subjects and not have two quarrels on his 
hands if the Young Turkey revolution should 
prove to be a fact. How much the irade will 
amount to is not yet evident. At the sametime 
comes word that Zionism has had a setback, 
Jewish colonies in Palestine being forbidden. 





The situation in South 
Africa is one of expect- 
ancy rather than of ac- 
tion on the part of the British and of prepa- 
ration on the part of the Boers. Finding his 
position at Glencoe and Dundee practically 
untenable General White has withdrawn his 
forces to Ladysmith, where he is doing his 
best to fortify himself against General Jou- 
bert and hold his ground until Sir Redvers 
Buller can land and the reinforcements daily 
arriving at Cape Town can be pushed to the 
front. So far he has succeeded in keeping 
his connections clear with Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban. Meanwhile the Boers are 
gathering in large force all around Lady- 
smith, and may be able to cut the railroad, 
thus effectually isolating the British com- 
mand. General Joubert is managing his 
three divisions with considerable skill and 
evidently does not propose to be drawn into 
a fight until he is ready. In their retreat 
from Dundee the British destroyed the bridge 
over Sunday’s River, but that did not pre- 
vent the Boers from bringing to the front 
two heavy cannon, used in forcing the evacu- 
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ation of Dundee. The British force has been 
somewhat strengthened from Natal, but is 
still considerably inferior to that of the 
Boers. The latter, too, have some artillery 
which, while not equal in some respects to 
that of the British, is of longer range. There 
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where Col. Sir Baden-Powell, with his little 
force, is holding out against very heavy odds. 
General Buller was scheduled to arrive at 
Cape Town oa the 30th, but it would take 
some time ‘to reach the three garrisons so 
distant and so isolated. The British were 
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are expectations of a severe battle, as it is 
thought that General White will not allow 
himself to be cooped up in Ladysmith with- 
out a vigorous effort to free himself. On the 
west border there is little definite news from 
Kimberley, where Cecil Rhodes is doing his 


best to inspire confidence, or from Mafeking, 


compelled to leave their wounded at Dundee, 
including General Symons, who died soon 
after and was ‘buried with military honors. 
As yet there are no indications of trouble 
from the natives. The Basutos, who are the 
most to be feared, are keeping very quiet and 
manifesting little concern. 
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The Plaint of the Merrimac. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


[Nearty thirty years ago it was proposed to build a summer hotel on Deer Is!and, which is four or five miles 
from the mouth of the Merrimac. This river. beautiful as are its banks along its entire course, nowhere presents 
more picturesque scenery than where it passes through the deep valley it has worn for itself between the hills of 
Amesbury and Newbury, and especially where its tidal current is parted by the perpendicular cliffs of Deer 
Island. At this point "he quaint old chain bridge, built ninety years ago, spans the stream To Mr. Whittier this’ 
spot, so near his home, had a special charm. an: the idea of desecrating it with a hotel seemed abhorrent These 
lines, now first printed, were written as a protest, and the reason why they were not finished and published was 
probably because the project was abandoned. The island isin the immediate vicinity of ‘The Laurels” and of 
the Hawkswoolestate Whittier’s lines, entitled ‘* The Laurels.” contain this stanza: 

‘“‘ The Hawkswood oaks, the storm-tost plumes 
Of old pine-forest kings 
Beneath whose century-woven shade 
Deer Island’s mistress sings.” 
The reference here is to Harriet Prescott Spofford, the poet and novelist, whose home occupies the site of the 


proposed hotel, and under whose care all the natural beauties of the spot are now preserved, as the Amesbury 
poet wished. —Samvuet T. PickaRD.] 


HEARD, methought, a murmur faint, 
| Our River making its complaint; 
Complaining in its liquid way, 
Thus it said, or seemed to say: 


* What’s all this pother on my banks— 
Squinting eyes and pacing shanks— 
Peeping, running, left and right, 

With compass and theodolite ? 


“ Would they spoil this sacred place ? 
Blotech with paint its virgin face ? 
Do they—is it possible— 

Do they dream of a hotel ? 


“ Match against my moonlight keen, 
Their tallow dip and kerosene ? 
Match their low walls, plaster-spread, 
With my blue dome overhead ? ' 


“ Bring their hotel din and smell 
Where my sweet winds blow so well, 
And my birches dance and ring, 
While my pines above them sing ? 


“This puny mischief has its day, 

But Nature’s patient tasks alway 
Begin where Art and Fashion stopped, 
O’ergrow, and conquer, and adopt. 


“ Still far as now my. tide shall flow, 
While age on age shall come and go, 
Nor lack, through all the coming days 
The grateful song of human praise.” 





Congress and the Philippines. 


By the Hon. W. B. Allison, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM Iowa. 


T does not seem to me that there can be 
| two sides to the question of what is 
our present duty in the Philippines. By 
our treaty with Spaih and with the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty these islands 
became ours. Our title to them is clear and 
unquestionable under our Constitution and 
under the law and usages of nations. The 
insurrection there against our authority be- 
gan after the treaty was signed at Paris and 
continues to this time. Our duty requires us 
to suppress this insurrection and to estab- 
lish peace and order there. This I under- 
stand the President is endeavoring to do 
through the means given to him by Congress 
before the cloS$e of the last session through 
the army bill, which provided for one hun- 
dred thousand men temporarily with the 
understanding of all parties that this army 
would. be used so far as necessary to sup- 
press this insurrection. This duty was im- 
posed upon the President not by a partisan 
majority, but practically with unanimity by 
ali parties in Congress, and a failure on his 
part to use this power to restore order there 
would subject him to the severest censure of 
Congress and the American people. 
With the restoration of peace and order 
there, I take it for granted that Congress 


will provide a government for the people of 
the islands in the spirit of liberty and jus- 
tice, and with a view to their highest possi- 
ble civilization. Heretofore when posses- 
sions have been acquired by the United 
States, Congress dealt with the people re- 
siding in those territories in the spirit of lib- 
erty and justice which prevails in our Con- 
stitution and in our laws; and I have no rea- 
son to believe, or even to suspect, that fu- 
ture Congresses will not make such rules 
and regulations for these inhabitants as will 
provide for them the largest measure of lib- 
erty possible for them as well as the largest 
local participation in the Government con- 
sistent with the situation there under our 
sovereignty and under our flag. 

So far as I can see the only practical alter- 
native to this is the abandonment of the is- 
lands, the withdrawal of our .troops and the 
withdrawal of our navy as well. The.Presi- 
dent has no power to direct this, as he can- 
not alienate territory acquired; Congress can 
do so by law, and will soon be in session, and 
those who think we should surrender what 
we have gained there and withdraw our 
army and navy will have an opportunity of 
testing the sense of Congress by offering 
propositions to that end. 

Dusvueur, Iowa, 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


By the Chevalier Guglielmo Marconi, 


Irs DiscovERER, 


[The Chevalier Guglielmo Marconi was born in Italy and his father was Italian but his mother was English, 
and he is English in education, appearance, manner and accent. He is remarkably young for a celebrity. tall, 
fair and blue eyed. The attentions and compliments showered upon him from all quarters have not turned his 
head or diverted him from his life work. ‘He is glad to go back to England and bis laboratory again.| 


CAME to this country under a contract 

| to report the yacht races by means of 
my system, the messages being sent 
from a moving ship at sea to a permanent 


station on the shore. The contract was car- 
ried out in a manner which, I am assured, 
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was in all respects satisfactory to the per- 
sons with whom it was made. Thirty-three 
thousand words were sent a distance of 
about twenty miles, the only limitation as to 
speed being the ordinary ones of sender and 
receiver. 
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The messages traveled in electrical waves 
from a.vertical wire aboard the ship to a 
corresponding wire on the land. The demon- 
stration was attended by much publicity and 
the press has shown a vast deal of interest; 
for to the imaginations of most people wire- 
less telegraphy is a new and strange thing, 
not yet out of the experimental stage. That 
idea may be true so far as using the system 
to send messages very great distances is con- 
cerned, but as we are now able to send one 
hundred miles it is very safely within the 
range of commercial utility and can only be 
considered experimental in the same sense 
that all our inventions and industries are ex- 
perimental so far as their further develop- 
ment is concerned. 

The distance that one can send a message 
by my system varies according to the square 
of the length of the vertical wire used in 
transmitting. The longer the vertical wire 
the further one can send by its means. So 
far I have not discovered any limitations, 
and I. see no reason why we should not in 
time be able to telegraph across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Where ‘powerful telegraph companies are 
at present in operation it is not likely that 
wireless telegraphy can be used at the pres- 
ent time. Five hundred million .dollars of 
capital is a commanding power, and it is 
useless to fight it when there are so many 
parts of the earth ready to welcome just 
such a system as this in which the maximum 
of utility is combined with the minimum of 
cost. 

It was in 1898 that I first became interest- 
ed in the demonstrations of Hertz and Lodge 
that waves propagated by electricity could 
be sent for short distances through space. 
The Hertz waves were detected at a distance 
of 30 yards, Lodge detected them up to 70 
yards, but felt sure that they could not be 
projected half a mile. I believed that they 
would go further, and in 1895, by connecting 
one pole of a transmitter and one pole of a 
teceiver with the earth and the other ends 
to wires held vertically, we discovered that 
by this means electric waves were polarized 
at right angles to the surface of the earth, 
Which tien did not absorb them as it had 
done before, but left them free to go to a 
Much greater distance. 


Wireless Telegraphy 
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The first signals under this arrangement 
were transmitted over two miles. During 
the years 1895 and 1896 the apparatus was 
perfected and various important attachments 
were worked out. Early in 1898 the system 
was employed to send messages between sta- 
tions situated at Bournemouth and the Isle 
of Wight—18 miles apart. .This worked well 
in all kinds of weather. In July, 1898, the 
regatta at Kingston was reported by means 
of this system for the Dublin Hxpress. The 
result was satisfactory. 

Another interesting test was made at this 
time and place, Mr. William Goodbody, a 
Dublin banker, going out to sea and tele- 
graphing to buy securities on the Dublin 
Exchange. The ship was out of sight of 
land, but his orders were received the instant 
sent. The Prince of Wales and the Queen 
used the apparatus during the summer of 
1898 to communicate between the Prince’s 
yacht and the Isle of Wight, where the Queen 
was staying. lt worked perfectly and the 
Prince, speaking at a dinner of the National 
Life Boat Institution, declared that he be- 
lieved that at last a reliable method of com- 
municating with vessels in distress had been 
found. 

In April communication by means of wire- 
less telegraphy was established between 
England and France. The South Foreland 
Lighthouse was made the English station. 
The French station is at Winnereux, near 
Boulogne, a distance of 32 -miles. -No diffi- 
culty was experienced in sending messages, 
and’ the installation has been in use, ever 
since. 

The British fleet will, I believe, adopt the 
system; it will probably be used also in the 
lighthouses and between islands where the 
tide runs so hard that a cable cannot be laid. 

In the maneuvers of the English fleet last 
summer the ships equipped with this system 
were found to have an immense advantage 
over the others. They could extend far apart 
in darkness and fog and yet preserve perfect 
communication. The admiral reported that 
the system placed his ships under as good 
control at a distance of eighty miles as they 
would have been at fifteen miles without it. 

The following is an accurate presentation 
of the present condition of the invention: 
Messages can be sent with certainty 100 
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miles over water and 50 miles on land. The: 
transmitters and receivers are what is called 
“tuned.” It is impossible for a receiver to 
. take messages except those intended or 
“tuned ” for it. That does away with the 
objection, sometimes ignorantly urged, that 
wireless telegraphy could not be secret. Mes- 
sages go without difficulty where mountains 
stand between the sending and the receiv- 
ing stations. The curvature of the earth is 
about 1000 feet in 80 miles. Yet messages are 
sent 80 miles by this system from a wire 130 
feet in hight. 

Wireless telegraphy could be operated 
from the heart of New York to a point out- 
side. The instrument in the city need not 
be situated in any high building. The re- 
ceiving wire might be suspended just above 
the ground. It would respond to the elec- 
trical waves from its fellow that is tuned 
to it, without any regard for all the im- 
mense masses of stone and iron that inter- 
vene between them. 

The wireless apparatus is simple and does 
not readily get out of order. It consists of a 
pole at the sending and one at the receiving 
station. The pole supports a vertical wire 
which is charged with a current of high 
tension electricity, and allowed to discharge 
to the earth through a short “spark gap.” 
The discharge consists of a great number of 


British or American 


HE islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
which constitute the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate, are ruled through the native 

Great Sultan and are self-supporting financial- 
ly. The Sultan has an English Prime Minister, 
who can only be removed by the consent of 
Her Majesty’s representative, and the officer 
in command of the Sultan’s troops and the 
heads of the principal executive departments 
are Englishmen. The system is somewhat 
similar to that which prevails in the native 
States of India, and in practice, tho not in 


The Independent 


oscillations between the earth and the wire, 
creating in the wire a rapidly oscillating cur- 
rent. The oscillations are projected in all 
directions, obeying the laws of light and 
heat. They set up similar tho weaker oscil- 
lations in the receiving apparatus. 

As the pamphlet just issued by the “ Wire- 
less Telegraph & Signal Company ” says: 


“The receiver consists of a telegraphic instru- 
ment actuated by a battery, the current of which 
is interrupted by a variable resistance which is 
called the ‘coherer.’ This coherer has the prop- 
erty of becoming a conductor only when oscilla- 
tions are produced in the vertical wire connected 
with it. The effect of these oscillations on the 
coherer is to cause it to allow tne current of the 
local battery to actuate the telegraph instru- 
ment. It follows from this that the telegraph 
instrument will work when the transmitter is 
working and will repeat every signal which 
comes from the transmitter. The mechanism is 
not especially delicate and does not readily get 
out of order. No special electrical knowledge is 
required to operate the system. The transmit- 
ting and receiving apparatus are tuned so that 
each receiver responds to its own transmitter. 

“The principal cost of installation is for the 
poles which support the vertical wire.- The re- 
ceivers cost about $60 each. The cost of main- 
tenance is chiefly the cost of current for charg- 
ing the vertical wire and tne renewal of battery 
cells in the receivers.” 

New York City 


Colonial Government. 
By Sir Arthur Henry Hardinge, K.C.M.G., 


Her Majesty’s COMMISSIONER IN GOVERNMENT OF THE ZANZIBAR AND East AFRICA PROTECTORATES. 


theory, in Egypt. The relations of the Sul- 
tan with foreign powers are conducted 
through the English Representative; and the 
English Foreign Office examines the annual 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, but, 
while exercising a general supervision over 
the administration, does not interfere in de- 
tails. On important questions of principle it 
dictates, under the outward form of “ad 
vice,” the-policy of the native government. 
In such matters as the abolition of the 
“status of slavery,” the application of the 
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General Act of the Brussels Conference, and 
the abolition or imposition of such duties on 
foreign commerce as are consistent with the 
treaties made (before the establishment of 
our protectorate) between the Sultan and va- 
rious foreign governments, it indicates 
through myself the general lines to be fol- 
lowed, but allows the native government a 
large latitude as to the modus procedendi. The 
native Mohammedan law is administered 
mainly by native magistrates in all cases 
where a defendant or prisoner is a native; 
but our legal system is still somewhat cum- 
brous and anomalous, ‘owing to the fact that 
all foreigners, including British subjects, en- 
joy under the old treaties rights of ex-terri- 
toriality similar to those existing under va- 
rious forms in the Ottoman Empire and in 
Moroceo, Persia, China, etc. This problem 
will not, however, trouble you in Cuba or in 
the Philippines. 

On the Hast African mainland the position 
is different. A long strip ten miles deep on 
the coast of the East Africa Protectorate is 
under the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar; his flag flies there side by side 
with ours, and we pay him a fixed annual 
rent for the right of direct administration. 
An analogy, not of course complete, but tol- 
erably close, is to be found in the Sudan 
province intrusted to Lord Kitchener. Be- 
yond this ten mile strip the British Govern- 
ment is unquestioned master, and for prac- 
tical purposes of administration the ten mile 
strip and the interior are thoroughly fused, 
the only differences between the one and the 
other being in matters of legal procedure, as 
is the case, for instance, between England 
and Scotland. I am responsible, as Her Maj- 
esty’s Commissioner, for the government of 
the whole Protectorate (an area of about 
150,000 square miles) and administer it un- 
der the orders of the Foreign Office, through 
four “ sub-commissioners,” each of whom is 
in chargeof a province, and has under him on 
an average four “ District Officers and Col- 
lectors,” each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
trict. This system, as you will see, is mainly 
that of the Indian Piresidencies and Prov- 
inces. As the country is not yet self-sup- 
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porting, an annual “ grant in aid” is voted 
by Parliament, the amount (usually about 
£80,000 or £90,000 a year) being fixed by Her 
Majesty’s Treasury in London, which con- 
trols all the details of expenditure. It may 
be hoped that in a few years’ time (the Pro- 
tectorate is not yet five years old) the rev- 
enue will cover the cost of government, and 
that grants in aid and the strict Treasury 
control which they necessitate will no longer 
be requisite. Tho the principal officials are 
Englishmen appointed by the Secretary of 
State, they, govern the natives very largely 
through the agency of their own tribal 
chiefs, and the conditions of the greater part 
of the territory being very primitive we:are 
only .very gradually introducing European 
administrative methods. 

It would be presumptuous of me, being en- 
tirely unacquainted with Cuba or the Philip- 
pines, to offer any suggestions as to the best 
mode of dealing with those acquisitions. The 
method would perhaps be very different in a 
country of old Latin civilization and with a 
Spanish-American population, such as Cuba 
or Porto Rico, from that to be followed in the 
Philippines, where the Asiatic element is 
still so strong. In both you will gradually, I 
imagine, form an’ American civil service, — 
composed of men who will make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to perform the duties of 
administration in your tropical possessions; 
and when you have got them you will allow 
them a very considerable latitude in the man- 
agement of your affairs there, and will inter- 
fere with them as little as possible in the ap- 
plication of the broad lines of policy which 
your President and Congress will lay down 
for their general guidance, and which will 
probably be modified from time to time by the 
reports sent home by them, and by the recom- 
mendations which their constantly increasing 
experience willsuggesttothem. No doubt they 
will now and then, as we do, make mistakes, 
and involve you in trouble; but a people so 
quick and intelligent and above all so adapt- 
able as the Americans are bound, I should 
think, in the long run to make their adminis- _ 
tration of subject and colored races a sue- 
cess, 












A Forward Step tor the South. 


» By Booker T. 


Washington, 


PRESIDENT OF TUSKEGEE NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


HE Industrial Convention held recently 
A at Huntsville, Ala., was of more 
than usual significance. The conven- 
tion was called for the purpose of discussing 
and acting upon measures that would im- 
prove the material condition of the South. 
The strongest and most intelligent white men 
in all the Southern States, together with two 
or three negroes, were invited, and the ne- 
groes together with the white men took part 
in the convention. The attendance was not 
large as to numbers, but all of the Southern 
States were represented—several by their 
Governors. Among others, the subjects of 
immigration, agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing, industrial education, public schools, 
good roads and the relation of the negro to 
the material progress of the South were con- 
sidered. The last named subject created the 
most interest and discussion. 

The most encouraging as well as the most 
significant address made on the relation of 
the negro to the progress of the South was 
by ex-Governor McCorkle, of West Virginia, 
a native Southern man and a Democrat. 
With the exception of addresses made by Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry before Southern audiences at 
various times, Governor McCorkle made the 
strongest, bravest and wisest remarks on the 
duty of the Southern white people toward the 
negro that, I think, have been made by any 
Southern white man to a Southern white au- 
dience since the war. He told his audience 
plainly thatthetime hadcome whenthe South- 
ern whites must face the fact that there could 
be no permanent prosperity for the whole 
South till the negro question was settled, and 
that it would not be settled till settled right. 
He added further that the main difficulty was 
in regard to how the negro was to be treated 
at the ballot-box. He stated how, for twenty 
years, many of the Southern States had prac- 
ticed the habit of getting rid of the force of 
the negro’s ballot by unholy methods, and 
how this was not only injustice to the negro 
but was a greater injury to the morals of the 
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white man. He emphasized the fact that 
immigration, capital and intelligence would 
not flow into a country where there was not 
a pure ballot. He said further that the time 
had now come when the South must face the 
problem bravely and wisely, and that the 
only solution was in a law that would put 
certain safeguards about the ballot so as to 
limit voting to the intelligent and property- 
holding class of both races; that there be no 
loophole or “understanding clause” that 
would permit an ignorant white man to vote 
while withholding the same privilege from 
a negro. He implored the Southern whites 
to take the negro into their political confi- 


dence and treat him justly, and was confi- 


dent that the-negro would repay such con- 
fidence by loyalty to the best interests of the 
South. 

At the time Governor McCorkle spoke the 
house was full of Southern white men and 
women, and every declaration that the Gov- 
ernor made was earnestly listened to and 
was loudly applauded. ‘The applause with 
which the address was received was the 
most gratifying feature of the convention. 

The day following Governor McCorkle’s 
address, after all had had ample time to 
think over the meaning of his words, the 
convention, without a dissenting vote, passed 
the following resolutions: 


“To remove the race problem from the do 
main of politics, where it has so long and s0 
seriously vexed the industrial progress of the 
South, we recommend to the several States of 
the South the adoption of an intelligent standard 
of citizenship, that will apply equally to black 
and white alike. This should become the policy 
of the South as outlined in the three addresses 
delivered before this body yesterday, and that 
there may be the fullest possible knowledge of 
the suggestions contained in those addresses, we 
recommend their publication in full by all the 
newspapers in the South, and their subsequent 
distribution in permanent form among the peo 


ple. It should be evident to any reflecting per | 


son that the South needs the labor of the negro; 
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The Religious Question in Porto Rico 


that it constitutes the most available, tractable 
and efficient, under proper instruction and han- 
dling; that it is free frem anarchistic taint. or 
tendencies, and is among us to stay, so that 
every reasonable means should be adopted to 
maintain the best of relations between the races 
in the South, bearing as it does so directly on 
the material welfare of both white and black 
among us. We recommend the industrial educa- 
tion of the negro throughout the South, and the 
opening to them of all avenues of industry, freed 
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from any intimidation, from any source or 
sources whatever, and under the protection of 
just laws for remunerating their service.” 


Ail things considered, I think this the most 
forward step that has yet been taken by any 
influential and representative body of South- 
ern white men, and all of us, North and 
South, must see in it ground for hope of still 
better things in the future. 

TusKEGEE, ALA, 


The Religious Question in Porto Rico. 


By H. K. Carroll. LL.D. 


Latrety Unirep States SpgciAL COMMISSIONER TO Porto Rico. 


HE passing of the interests of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Porto Rico 
from Spanish into American ecclesi- 

astical hands wili make the solution of the 
religious problems before us much less diffi- 
cult. Fortunately our Government is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, and has no 
entangling alliances with either the one 
or the other. Its course is ‘clearly marked 
out for it by the Constitution. The Church 
must be disestablished, not because it is 
Catholic, but simply because it is a Church. 
The priests must find other than public 
means of support, not because they are 
priests, but because they are ministers of re- 
ligion, which must pay its own bills, whether 
in the United States or in Porto Rico. The 
administrator of that. diocese (the Spanish 
bishop, next in rank to the Governor-Gen- 
eral, having gone to Spain when evacuation 
took place) understood perfectly that the 
connection of State and Church must ‘cease, 
as contrary to American ideas and princi- 
ples, and pleaded simply that support for 
the priests might be provided temporarily, 
until the transition could be made to the vol- 
untary basis. He said the congregations had 
hever been accustomed to contribute to the 
Church, and-the priests ought not to be com- 
pelled to leave or starve, and the influence of 
the Church was greatly needed to conserve 
the morals of the people. Monsignor Per- 
pita argued that this might be done with- 


out compromising the Constitution of the 
United States, for our Government does con- 
tribute indirectly to.the support of Churches 
by allowing their property to remain un- 
taxed. His zeal for his Church was perfect- 
ly natural and perfectly proper. But the 
Church was disestablished the moment 
American occupation was complete, without 
the issuing of any definite order. It seemed 
to be taken quite as a matter of course that 
payments to, the Church from the Insular 
Treasury should cease immediately, and 
cease they did, and that, too, without pro- 
test from the peopie against it. They were 
evidently ready for the change, because they 
understood it was according to the Ameri- 
ean plan, and they were quite anxious to 
become Americans and accept American in- 
stitutions. 

General Brooke’s first order as Governor- 
yeneral did not name the Church; but in de- 
claring that the existing system of laws 
would be retained in so far as it was not in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, it virtually disestablished the Church 
and nullified all those laws which give it 
exclusive privileges. The Insular Advisory 
Commission has brought upon itself the crit- 
icisms of the Catholic press of this country 
for proposing that priests and nuns be al- 
lowed to marry. It had in mind, doubtless, 
the provision of the Civil Code in the chap- 
ter on marriage, which prohibits priests and 
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religious from marrying. The prohibition 
was a natural one under a Catholic govern- 
ment. The marriage of such persons would 
be a scandal to all good Catholics, and no 
Government representing both Church and 
State could tolerate it. It would bring re- 
proach upon the State as well as upon the 
Church. Under our system celibacy is sim- 
ply a matter of Church regulation. Ecclesi- 
astical authorities can enforce it or not, as 
they see fit; but our Government can make 
no law commanding either obedience or dis- 
obedience to it. That provision of the Span- 
ish code is, therefore, really of no effect; 
neither is that other provision, changed by 
General Henry, requiring ail Catholics to be 
married according to the ecclesiastical form. 
No one can be debarred from civil marriage 
in Porto Rico by reason of any Church con- 
nection, vocation or regulation. 

These and other religious questions are set- 
tling themselves without act of Congress or 
formal military order. Doubtless, in good 
time, measures will be taken for the revi- 
sion of the Codes, to bring them into har- 
mony with American principles. But there 
are some important problems involving prop- 
erty which are not quite so easy of settle- 
ment. The cemeteries and the churches are 
claimed both by the Church and the munic- 
ipalities. How can decisions be reached 
which will serve the cause of both law and 
equity ? 

The Church does not claim any property 
right in the cemeteries: They were purchased 
and built, maintained and administered, by 
the municipalities, to which the right of title 
is conceded. But the Church claims control 
over burials in these cemeteries, or at least 
in the consecrated portions. It bases its 
claims on these facts: 1. The cemeteries 
were intended for Catholic burials; 2, they 
were consecrated for that sole purpose by 
the ceremonies of the Church; 3, the Church 
has always, through its priests, indicated 
what bodies were entitled to ecclesiastical 
burial; 4, the municipalities have always ac- 
quiesced in this arrangement; 5, non-Catho- 
lies have never With the consent of the 
‘Church been buried in consecrated ground, 
but always outside the walls in the uncon- 
secrated portion. The argument from these 
facts is, in essence, that immemorial usage 
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constitutes a right; that what the Church is 
called upon to consecrate it has the right to 
guard against desecration; that it would not 
have consecrated the cemeteries on any other 
condition. 

It must be admitted, I think, that this 
makes out a strong case. Let us see what 
considerations may be advanced upon the 
other side. This condition of things arose 
under a Government under which Church 
and State were combined. The Governor. 
General was Patranato Real, and the bishop 
had second place in rank in the civil admin- 
istration. Municipalities were constrained 
to allow the participation of the Church in 
control of burials, because of the legal posi- 
tion of the Church. I do not say that it was 
necessary to put pressure upon the munic- 
ipalities. It was natural and customary 
and according to the fitness of things to have 
the cemeteries consecrated. But the munic- 
ipalities were not at liberty to do otherwise. 
Now Church and State are to be kept sep- 
arate. What is the right of the State, and 
what is the right of the Church under the 
new conditions ? If the Gordian knot can- 
not be untied, shall it be cut? 

The cemetery is not only the place where 
those who die may be buried, but where they 
must be buried. Persons may or may not 
use the Church while they live. They can 
exercise choice and stay away from it, if 
they prefer; but there is no choice as to bur 
ial. That is compulsory. Here is a cem- 
etery created and maintained at the expense 
of all taxpayers in the district. It is ad 
mitted that the title is vested in the munic 
tpality. Can it be lawful to refuse burial 
to any inhabitant, simply because the parish 
priest will not certify that he is entitled to 
ecclesiastical sepulture ? General Henry 
was satisfied that the claim of the Chureb 
was good, and issued an order instructing 
municipalities to allow the priest to indi- 
cate those entitled to burial in consecrated 
ground. He also obliged the municipalities 
to keep the cemeteries in proper condition. 
This would seem to be contrary to the pri 
ciple of our Constitution. If the cemeteries 
are civil property, should the Church be al- 
lowed to intervene and forbid some to 
buried within their walls ? If the Church, 
on the other hand, has the right of contra 
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over burials, over, in fact, the only use which 
a cemetery can have, ought it not to provide 
for its maintenance? In answering these 
questions the peculiar circumstances must be 
fully considered. I am not sure as to the 
right answer. The city receives all the bur- 
ial rents and returns, which are. sufficient 
to keep the grounds in condition. But I am 
doubtful as to the expediency of dual con- 
trol. ; 

A former Governor-General gave permis- 
sion to bury a Protestant in the cemetery at 
Ponce. The Church opposed it, but its ob- 
struction was overcome by force and the 
burial‘'accomplished. In many cemeteries, 
after American occupation, the rule was re- 
laxed, and all bodies accompanied by the 
usual certificate from the municipal judge 
were received. A few municipalities took 
action, opening their cemeteries to all. There 
are, in some cases, separate grounds for the 
burial of non-Catholics; but they are com- 
monly outside the walls and are unsightly 
and ineligible places. Freethinkers, Protest- 
ants, Jews and those Catholics who die with- 
out the rites of the Church are shut out of 
the cemeteries by virtue of General Henry’s 
order; other places must be provided for 
them. Thus families may be separated. 
Catholic conscience ought not to be forced. 
Neither should a minority, however small, 
be deprived of a civil right. It ought to be 
possible to arrange a modus vivendi (not for 
the dead who make no trouble) by which 
Catholics and non-Catholics shall have equal 
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burial in the municipal grounds. The 
graves of Catholics can be consecrated, as 
in the case of the Sherman family, some of 
whom were Catholics and some not, yet 
they lie peacefully side by side, with no right 
denied and no conscience forced. 

The difficulty of the present plan of dual 
control is obvious. Admitting that it is not 
in violation, of our organic law, it is easy to 
see that it is likely to give rise to jealousies 
and conflicts in the future. The maintenance 
of separate grounds will not obviate trouble. 
Non-Catholics will increase, and all signs of 
official favoritism toward a _ particular 
Church would be resented. The great ma- 
jority of burials are Catholic burials; but it 
would not be lawful to turn the cemeteries 
entirely over to that Church. They are pub- 
lic property and cannot be alienated, tho 
they might possibly be sold. If this were 
done, burial might be left to Church or cor- 
porate or priyate initiative; but Spanish 
people are not accustomed to this sys- 
tem. The municipalities could gradually 
provide new grounds open to all, leaving 
existing cemeteries chiefly to Catholic use. 
If neither of these solutions is accepted, the 
opening of municipal cemeteries to all, al- 
lowing individual Catholic graves to be con- 
secrated might conserve all interests and 
rights. This is the plan substantially 
adapted by the Mexican Government. 

The question of Church property will have 
to be considered in another article. 

PLaInFIELD, N J 


By J. Mark Baldwin. 


Dull the sight—alive the fear ! 
Weak the will—the effort faint ! 
Deep the sigh—low the plaint ! 


- the waiting—many the tear ! 


Yet never a goal—but ends a way ! 
Never a dark—but bears a day! 
Never a strong—but feels a pain ! 
Never a fall—but brings a gain ! 


For felt the evil—born the right ! 

Dense the darkness—keen the sight ! 
Grieved the weakness—gained the strength ! 
Strained the distance—home at length ! 





God is in us—this the strife ! 
Victory through us—this is life ! 
The will to do—is virtue done ! 
The grief to lose—is goodness won ! 


Princeton, N, J. 
























Notes of an Itinerant Policeman. 
III. THE BUSINESS OF PICKING POCKETS. 
By Josiah Flynt. 


sance on American railroads, however, 

than acriminal offender, the pickpocket 
is the most troublesome man that a railroad 
police officer has to deal with. He has made a 
study of the different methods by which pas- 
sengers on trains can be relieved of their 
pocketbooks, and unless he is carefully 
watched he can give a railroad a very bad 
name. The same is true of a circus, in the 
wake of which light-fingered gentry are gen- 
erally to be found. Circuses, like railroads, 
hire policemen to protect their properties and 
patrons, and there are certain “shows” 
which one can attend and feel comparatively 
safe, but in spite of the detectives which 
they employ, many of them are exactly what 
the owner of a circus called them in my 
presence—‘‘ Shake-downs.” 


N EXT to the tramp, who is more of a nui- 


Everybody is to 
be “ shaken down” who is “ green” enough 
to let the pickpockets get at him, and if pock- 
etbooks are lost, the proprietor will not be 
held responsible. 

A railroad company, on the other hand, is 
severely criticised, and justly, if pickpockets 
are much in evidence on its trains, and as 
they are the most numerous of all habitual 
offenders, the railroad police officer is kept 
very busy during the summer season. 

The origin of the pickpocket takes one too 
far back in history to be explained in detail 
here, but the probability is that his natural 
history is contemporaneous with that of the 
pocket. When pockets were sewed into our 
clothes, and we began to. put valuables into 
them, the pickpocket’s career was opened 
up; to-day he is one of the most expert crim- 
inal specialists. In the United States he has 
frequently begun life as a newsboy, who, if 
he is dishonest, soon learns how to take 
change from the “fob” pocket of men’s 
eoats. If he becomes skilled at this kind of 
“grafting,” and attracts the attention of 
some older member of the pickpockets’ guild, 
he is instructed in the other branches of the 
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art, or trade, as one pleases; I call it a trade, 
An apt pupil can become an adept before he 
is in his teens; indeed, some of the most suc- 
cessful pickpockets ig the country to-day are 
young boys. There are a number of reasons 
why so many criminals make pocket-picking 
their specialty. In the first place, it brings 
in hard cash which does not have to be 
pawned or sold, and which it is very difficult 
to identify. The “leather,” or pocketbook, 
is “weeded ” (the money is taken out) and 


then thrown away, and unless some one has” 


actually seen the pickpocket take it he can- 
not be convicted. Another reason is that it 
requires no implements or tools other than 
those with which nature has provided us. 
Two nimble fingers are all that is necessary 
after the victim has once been “ framed up,” 
and the ease with which victims are found 
constitutes still another attraction of the pro- 
fession. We all think that we take great 
care of our pocketbooks in crowded thor- 
oughfares, and on street cars, but the most 
careful persons are “marks” for the pick- 
pocket if he has reason to believe that the 
plunder will pay him for the necessary prep- 
arations. It is usually the unwary farmer 
from the country who makes the easiest 
victim, but there are knowing detectives 
who have been relieved of their pocket- 
books. 

‘A fourth reason, and the main one, is that 
a practiced hand at the trade takes in a 
great deal of money. Twenty-five dollars a 
“touch” is not considered a phenomenal 
record if there is much money in the crowd 
in which the pickpocket is working, and five 
or six touches in a day frequently only 
pay expenses. An “A No. 1 grafter” is 
after hundreds and thousands, and it is the 
ambition of every man in the business to be 
this kind of pickpocket. 

Some men operate on the “ single-handed” 
basis; they travel alone, arrange their ow? 
“frame-ups” (personally corner their vic 
tims), and keep all the profits. There are 4 
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few well-known successful pickpockets of 
this order, and they are rated high among 
their fellows, but the more general custom is 
for what is called a “ mob” of men to travel 
together, one known as the “tool” doing 
the actual picking, and the others attending 
to the “stalling.” A_ stall is the confed- 
erate of the pickpocket, who bumps up 
against people or arranges them in such a 
way that the pickpocket can get at their 
pockets. Practically any one who will take 
a short course of instruction can learn how 
to stall, but there are naturally some who 
are more expert than others. A tool who 
hires his stalls and makes: no division of 
spoils with them will sometimes have to pay 
as much as $5 a day for skilled men. When 
he divides what he gets, each man in the 
nob may get an equal’share or not, accord- 
ing to a prearranged agreement, but the tool 
isthe man who does the most work. 

Of first-class tools, men who are known 
to be successful, there are probably not more 
than 1,500 in the United States. Practically 
every professional offender has a “go” at 
pocket-picking some time in his career, but 
there are comparatively few who make a suc- 
cess of it as actual pickpockets; the stalls 
are numberless. Among the 1,500 there are 
sone women and a fair proportion of young 
boys, but the majority are men anywhere 
from twenty to sixty years old. The total 
number of the successful and unsuccessful 
is thirty, forty, or fifty thousand, as one 
likes. All that is actually known is that 
there is an army of them, and one can only 
make guesses as to their real strength. 

It is an interesting sight to see a mob 
of pickpockets at work. It equals football in 
exercise and tactics, and fencing in cunning 
ind quickness. At the railroad station one 
of the favorite methods is for the mob to 
nix with the crowd,, pushing and tugging on 
ind near the steps of the coaches. It was 
hy duty to watch carefully on all such oc- 
casions, and I was finally rewarded by see- 
ing some pickpockets at work. We were 
three officers strong at the time, and we had 
Concentrated at the middle of the train 
Where the pushing was worst. One of the 
officers was a man who has made a lifelong 
study of grafts and grafters. He and 
I were standing close together in the crowd, 
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and suddenly I saw him dart like a flash to- 
ward the steps of one of the cars. I closed 
in’ also, as best I could, and there on the 
steps were two big stalls blocking the 
way, one of them saying to the people in 
front of him: “ Excuse: me, but I have left 
my valise in this car.” His confeuerate was 
near by, also pushing. Between the two was 
the tool and his victim, and my compan- 
ion had slipped in among them just in time 
to shove: his arm in between the tool’s arm 
and the victim’s pocket, and the “ leather” 
was saved. 

In the aisle of a car, when the passengers . 
are getting out, another popular procedure 
is for one stall to get in front of the victim, 
another one behind him, and the tool places 
himself so that he can get his hand into the 
man’s pocket. The stall behind pushes, 
and the one in front turns round angrily, 
blocking the way meanwhile, and says to the 
innocent passenger: “ Stop your pushing, will 
you? Have you no manners?” The man 
makes profuse apologies, but the pushing 
continues until the two stalls hear the 
tool give the thief’s cough or make a 
noise with his lips such as goes with a kiss, 
which is the signal to them that the leath- 
er has come up, and is safely landed; it 
has been passed in lightning fashion to a 
confederate in the rear; the tool never 
keeps it if he can help it. On reaching the 
Station platform the front stall begs par- 
don for the harsh words he has spoken to 
the passenger, and in the language of the 
story-teller all ends happily. 

Still another trick, and one that can hap- 
pen anywhere, is to tip the victim’s hat down 
over his eyes, and then “nick”? him while 
he is trying to get his equilibrium again. A 
veteran justice of the peace whom I met on 
my travels, and who was the twin brother in 
appearance of the poet Whittier, has an 
amusing story to tell of how this trick was 
played on him. We had called on him—my 
two brother officers and I—-to find out whether 
he would enforce the local suspicious char- 
acter ordinance if we brought pickpockets 
before him that we knew were in town. It 
was circus day, and a raft of them had fol- 
lowed the show to the town, and we were 
afraid that they might attempt to do work 
on our trains, 
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“ Pickpockets! Enforce the ‘ suspicious 
character ordinance!” screamed the little 
Squire. “ You just bring the slickers in an’ 
see what I’ll do with them. Why, gol darn 
them, they got $36 out o’ me the night the 
soldier boys came home.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“TI can’t tell you. All I know is that I 
was coming down that stairway over there 
across the street, my hat fell over my eyes, 
and I stumbled. I didn’t think anything 
about it at the time, but when I got down to 
Simpson’s where I was going to buy some 
groceries for my wife, I found that my wal- 
let was gone.” . ’ 

“Did you notice any one on the stair- 
way?” 

“Yes, there was a well dressed looking 
stranger coming down behind me, and there 
may have been another man behind him, but 
I couldn’t ’a’ sworn that he took my wallet. 
Some boys found it down the street the next 
day.” . 

For the benefit of those who have to travel 
much, and we are all on the cars a little, it 
seems worth while to describe the “raise” 
and “change” tricks. When a victim is to 
be raised one stratagem is for a stall 
to go to him and ask whether a valise in the 
seat behind him is his—it akways is—and if 
so, will he kindly shift it. If passengers are 
getting into the car, and there is considera- 
ble crowding going on, the man will be re- 
lieved of his pocketbook while he is reach- 
ing down for his valise. 

To “change” a man is to shift him from 
one car to another on the plea that the one 
he is in is to be taken off at a junction. 
While he is changing and going down the 
aisle, his “roll” or wallet disappears, and 
the pickpockets take another train at the 
junction. It is all done in a flash, and is as 
simple as can be to those who are in the busi- 
ness, but a great many “leathers” would be 
saved if people would only be careful and 
not crowd together like sheep. At circuses 
I have seen them push and shove like mad, 
and all the while the pickpockets were at 
work among them. 

An interesting story is told of an Illinois 
town where a mob of pickpockets had 
been led to believe that they had “ squared ” 
things sufficiently with the authorities to 
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be able to run “sure thing’ games at the 
show grounds with impunity—pickpockets. 
dabble occasionally in games—but they 
swindled people so outrageously that the au- 
thorities got scared and prohibited the 
games. The men had paid so heavily, how- 
ever, for what they had considered were 
privileges, that they were going to be losers 
unless they got in their “graft” somehow, 
so they turned pickpockets again, and, as one 


man put it, “simply tore the crowd open.” | 
When it dispersed the ground was literally 


covered with emptied pocketbooks. 


The easiest way for the police officer to deal . 


with the pickpocket is to know him when- 
ever he appears, and to let him understand 
that he is “ spotted ”’ and would better keep 
away. Some officers are born thief-catchers, 
and can seemingly scent crime where it can- 
not even be seen, and whether they know a 
man or not, ‘¢éan pick out the real culprit. 
The average officer, however, must recognize 
his man before he can touch him, unless he 
catches him red-handed, and it is he who 
knows a great many offenders and can call 
the “turn” on them, give their names and 
records, that is the great detective of mod- 
ern times. The sleuth of fiction, who catches 
criminals by magic, as it were, is a snare 
and a delusion. I have looked for him all 
over the world without finding him, and 
why writers of detective stories have taken 
him.as their type is more than I can under- 
stand. Much more interesting accounts 
could be written if the writers would stick 
to facts, and give us the real “ Hawkshaw.” 

During my police experience I carried with 
me a pocket “ rogues’ gallery” of the most 
notorious pickpockets of the section of the 
country in which I had to travel. For 4 
time I saw so many of these gentry in the 
flesh, and was shown so many pictures, that 
a bewildering composite picture of all formed 
in my mind. It seemed to me sometimes 48 
if everybody I saw in the streets re 
sembled a pickpocket that I had to be on 
the lookout for. I finally determined t0 
commit to memory a picture a day, o 
every two or three days, aS was necessary, 
and learn t differentiate, and the method 
proved successful. To-day there are about 
fifty pickpockets that I shall know wherever 
I see them. The majority of them I have 
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, met personally, but a number are known to 


me by photograph only. 

To ilustrate the usefulness of photographs 
in the police business, and incidentally my 
method, I must tell about a pickpocket whom 
I identified one morning in a town where a 
circus was exhibiting. He had tried to take 
a watch from a fellow passenger on a trolley 
car, and had nearly succeeded in unscrewing 
it from the chain when he was discovered. 
He was a desperate character, and drew a 
razor, With which he frightened everybody 
off the car, including the motorman. He at- 
tempted to-escape by running the car him- 
self, but on seeing that it was going to take 


‘him back to the town, he deserted it, appro- 


priated a horse and buggy and made another 
dash for liberty. He was eventually driven 
into a fence corner by some of the young men 
of the town, and kept at bay until the police 
arrived, when he was taken to the lock-up, 
where, in company with my two companions, 
Isaw him. He was brought out of his cell 
for our inspection, and, as luck would have 
it, it was his photograph in my book that I 
had elected to commit to memory a few days 
before. I knew him the minute I saw him, 
and he was. identified beyond a possible 
doubt. In return he gave me the worst 
scolding I have ever had in my life, and 
threatened to put out “my light ” when he 
is free again, but this is a facon de parler of 
men of his class; after he has served his five 
or ten years he will have forgotten me and 
his threat. 

The amount of money which pickpockets 
take in annually is probably greater than 
that of any of the other specialists in crime. 
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It would be idle to say how large it is, but it 
is a well-known fact that thousands of dol- 
lars are stolen by them at big public gath- 
erings to which they have access. It was re- 
ported, for instance, that at the recent Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Reunion in the South $30,- 
000 were stolen by pickpockets, and almost 
every day in the year one reads in the news- 
papers of a big “touch” reaching into the 
thousands. I think it is a conservative state- 
ment to say that in a lifetime the expert 
pickpocket steals $20,000. Multiply this fig- 
ure by 1,500, which I have given as the num- 
ber of the first-class grafters in the coun- 
try, and the result reaches high up into the 
millions. Like other professional thieves, 
the pickpocket throws away his money like 
water, and very seldom thinks of saving for 
old age, but practically all successful 
mobs have “fall money” (an expense 
fund for paying lawyers, etc., when they get 
arrested) of from $3,000 to $5,000 each, care- 
fully banked, and I know of one pickpocket 
who is the owner of some very valuable real 
estate. A good illustration of the rapidity 
with which they recoup themselves financial- 
ly after a period of rest, or a term in prison, 
is the story told about one of them who re- 
turned to this country penniless after a 
pleasure trip in Europe.: The man related the 
incident to a friend of mine. “ Didn’t have a 
red,” he said. ‘I tackled a saloon keeper I 
knew for a couple of thousand. How long do 
you think I was paying him back? Three 
weeks!” 

If the pickpocket knew how to save his 
money, and could invest it well, his children 
might some day be our millionaires. 
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Literature. 


By Kate Upson Clark. 


N a recent number of a humorous publica- 
| tion a cartoon represents a young girl as 
walking with her father and pointing out 

to him one of her friends in the distance. 
“There goes Anastasia!” she is made to 
exclaim. ‘Such a noble, intense, truly mod- 
‘fl woman! Her influence is marvelous. 


Why, she has been engaged to Charlie New- 
man only a month, yet she has fully con- 
vinced him that Shakespeare was a woman 
and that the Bible was written by the Queen 
of Sheba.” 

But however the “ Anastasias ” may wish 
that some part of the Scriptures might prove 
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to be the work of a woman, it does not seem 
likely that the apostles of even the highest 
sort of criticism will find warrant for hopes 
in that direction. Even the song of Miriam 
was probably composed by Moses. Hannah 
made a noble and poetic prayer, and Mary 


sang one of the grandest lyrics of the ages, 


but women in those days were evidently busy 
over something outside of literature. Neither 
did they then, nor for many ages later, re- 
ceive the education which alone makes the 
production of literature possible. Even 
among men, writers, except in the Jewish na- 
tion, were generally held in low esteem. A 
literary career had even less “ money in it” 
then than now. Schools and colleges for men 
were not numerous. Huldah the prophetess 
is said to have dwelt in a college, but it is 
uncertain whether much beyond the rudi- 
ments and sacred lore were taught in such 
institutions. Huldah seems to have been 
greatly respected, and her prophecies show 
that she had poetic and literary gifts. 
Women evidently then, as during most of 
the time since, gained no extra honors on 
account of superior learning. Mr. Tulliver 
expressed the general situation well when he 
said in his homely way, “An over-acute 
woman’s no better than a long-tailed sheep— 
she’ll fetch no bigger price for that.” But 


neither were men greatly desirous of mind-— 


culture. In one of his novels of the Middle 
Ages Scott voices only the verdict of those 
times when he makes one of his knights say 
that “reading and writing should be left to 
louts. A gentleman’s business was to train 
his hawk handsomely, to ride to hounds 
bravely, and to handle well the bow.” The 
monks were not disturbed in their monopoly 
of book-lore. 

In the old German epics there were no 
women-characters. Wars and battles, which 
women hate, were the sole themes consid- 
ered. In the epoch of the Nibelungenlied 
the heroine appears, but usually only as an 
object of love. In Petrarch we find genuine 
respect for women. Dante went so far as to 
take a woman as the guide of his poetic wan- 
derings. Boccaccio makes his women dis- 
solute and immoral, but his men are even 
more so. Calderon in his almost innumer- 
able works writes of woman solely as an ob- 
ject of love, whose interest for the world van- 
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ishes after she has passed the period of 
youth and beauty. It is said that no por. 
trayal of a mother exists in his pages. 

With Shakespeare came in a new era for 
women. He made them the equals of his 
men. ‘“ Portia devises a way to save An- 
tonio, and shows full capacity to carry out 
her scheme. Juliet invents a bold maneuver 
when Romeo sees no way out of their di- 
lemma. Beatrice has confidence in her cous- 
in when others falter, and manages by her 
own wit to expose the adversary. Viola, 
modest and womanly, was willing to dona 
boy’s dress to earn her living. Lady Mac 
beth has far more boldness and _ resource 
than her husband.” Philosophers ascribe 
this larger conception to the able rule and 
remarkable mental strength of Elizabeth. 
Perhaps a similar influence may be attributed 
to the reign of Victoria, who, with all her 
defects, is still a wonderful woman, who has 
stood like a rock for those things she loves 
the best—justice, purity, the home, and good 
literature. 

In looking over a fairly complete catalog 
of all the authors of so-called good literature 
from Socrates and Plato down, about 2,50 
names were counted. Of these about 40 
were those of women. Nine-tenths of these 
have lived during the present century. 

The reasons why women have been so late 
in entering upon the literary life are many. 
Of course the great fact that education was 
not considered proper for women until, broad- 
ly speaking, the present century, is the chief 
one. 

In the next place, at least four-fifths of our 
“women are married at an early age. They 
are so constituted that, when they are once 
the possessors of husbands and _ childres, 
these become the paramount interest of life. 
It is doubtful whether great achievement i 
any intellectual pursuit is possible when it is 
made a secondary interest. The first im 
pulse of a man also is to work for his loved 
ones, but his work must be outside, while 
the woman’s is inside. He has every incel 
tive to excel in his profession, in order to pre 
serve the lives and promote the happiness of 
his family. His work must therefore take 
the first place with him, in a sense in which 
woman’s usually cannot. Lord Bacon, how 
ever, considered it a misfortune for eyed 4 
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man with high ambitions to marry. ‘“ He 
that hath a wife and children,” he says, 
“hath given hostages to fortune.” 

The unmarried woman, therefore, the un- 
happily married, the woman whose children 
have grown up before her force has abated, 
or the widow, we find excelling in many 
forms of literature, while the happily mar- 
tied woman rarely figures in such exalted 
activities. Let the young woman choose be- 
tween the muse and matrimony. She can 
hardly ever have both. 

Another drawback to the success of wom- 
en in literature is their sensitiveness, which, 
from their rearing and education as well as 
probably from their nature, is keener than 
that of man. In order to gain a foothold in 
literature in these days an author’s articles 
must be submitted to the editors of newspa- 
pers and magazines, and his books must un- 
dergo merciless criticism at the hands of the 
“readers ” for publishing firms. The ordeal 
isa terrible one for a beginner. It is a mat- 
ter of history that many of the greatest 
works have often been handed along from 
one disapproving publisher to another, while 
their authors’ hearts have nearly broken in 
the struggle. At last success came, but too 
often the scars of the battle cut deeper than 
the joy could cure. There is scarcely a pros- 
perous writer of the present day who cannot 
tell harrowing stories of his fight for recog- 
nition. When defeat has been the end of it 
all, who can measure the bitterness? 

One young woman of great talent received 
considerable encouragement, but later, hav- 
ing no tact for using her success, she met 
with reverse after reverse. She sank under 
her disappointments until she became so ec- 
centric that her friends were alarmed for her 
Sanity. She rallied after a few years, threw 
away her pen entirely, and entered another 
profession, where she achieved success. But 
her life has been broken. She had set her 
heart upon a triumph in the world of letters, 
and nothing can. console her for its loss. 

In another case, a beautiful young woman, 
the daughter of a literary man, began to 
write in her girlhood, and gained much neigh. 
borhood fame before she was eighteen. It 
was predicted for her that she would become 
another Mrs, Stowe. She had half a dozen 
articles accepted by the religious papers, and 
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had set her desires upon a “ career.” Then 
she somehow lost her touch, or perhaps her 
inessage had all been given in those early 
compositions. Her beauty began to fade. By 
the time she was twenty-eight she had be- 
come a confirmed invalid, who rarely left her 
couch, and thus she still lives. 

A third instance is that of a really gifted 
young woman, who wrote several poems 
which were accepted by one of our leading 
magazines. She married and became the 
mother of children, but her literary ambition 
still burned. Her work may have declined 
in merit; or perhaps her range was limited, 
and the editors had had enough of that kind; 
but for some reason her poems came back, 
“unavailable.” Her mind gradually lost its 
tone, and she is now hopelessly insane. It 
has been said that the annals of literary men 
are the saddest in the world. The annals of 
literary women are sadder still. 

Another drawback to the success of women 
in literature is their modesty. They would 
generally prefer that some one whom they 
love should have the glory rather than them- 
selves. They like to be the “ inspiration ” of 
their husbands or brothers or sons, like Ma- 
dame Daudet, or Miss Herschel, or the moth- 
er of Augustine. Renan and Dante Rossetti 
paid the warmest tribute to their sisters. 
Browning’s wonderful ascriptions to his wife 
form almost the capstone of our poetry. 
Lamb and Wordsworth were greatly indebt- 
ed to their sisters. Hardy and Hall Caine 
profess to be vitally influenced by their 
wives. Would that their wives were stronger, 
or else different! During the last two hun- 
dred years scores of cases may be found in 
which authors declare themselves heavily in- 
debted to their women relatives, who, never- 
theless, refuse to appear upon title-pages, or 
to receive any open credit for what has often 
been the hardest part of the work. 

The dress of women has formed an almost 
prohibitive obstacle to their entrance upon 
any important undertakings. It is confining 
and hampering, to a degree unimaginable to 
men. It is essentially immodest, anti-mater- 
nal, and subversive of all other interests as 
well as the literary ones. It is impossible 
that any large proportion of sound women 
can exist in a society which tolerates the 
present style of dress, If women could only 
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‘adopt some modification: of the loose and 
flowing garments of the Orient, one grave 
hindrance to their success in literature and 
all life would be removed. 

Again, public opinion has been against the 
entrance of women into literature. ‘“ The 
literary woman” has been a target for the 
gibes of the satirist, from Dr. Johnson down. 
Jane Austen was compelled by her friends to 
keep a piece of white needlework ‘at hand, so 
that she could conceal her manuscript in 
case any one should come in suddenly, while 


Miss Burney did not dare for a long time to. 


reveal her authorship of ‘‘ Evelina.” Mar- 
montel wrote a clever play upon the idea that 
no man can love a literary woman. 

Yet, in spite of all these, and many more 
disadvantages, it is astonishing to see what 
women have accomplished in this lofty field. 
It was to be expected that with freedom and 
education they might do smooth and credit- 
able work, but it has been said that they 
have no originality, and can never take an 
initiative—and this in the face of the fact 
that Jane Austen founded a distinct school, 
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which has now and will always have its fol- 
lowers and disciples. “Jane Eyre” was the 
first of the so-called ‘‘ modern novels ”’ of pas- 
sion, of intense personality, of profound and 
thrilling humanity. It has many sins to an- 
swer for, but in it Charlotte Bronté took a 
flight into before unknown realms of fiction, 
and put a new interpretation upon the emo- 
tions of the human soul. No man ever took 
the initiative into a department of literature 
more absolutely than’ this timid, shrinking, 
quiet little soul. Possibly George Eliot is 
quite as much an originator. Who before her 
ever blended analysis and insight with such 
finish of plot and action? Surely no one with 
such art as she, not even Thackeray. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” stands at the head 
of “novels with a purpose.” It proved that 
they can be absorbingly interesting, and po- 
tently persuasive. Whom has Miss Wilkins 


imitated in her exquisite portrayals of New: 


England life? Women are in literature now, 

not only as followers and skilled artificers; 

they are the founders of schools, and the pa- 

tient promoters of the highest literary art. 
Brooktyn, NY. 





How Parnell’s Work Goes On. 


By Daniel Tallon, 


Lorp Mayor oF Dusuin, IRELAND, 


dead, but the great work which he be- 

gan so well—the cause for which he 
gave his fortune and his life—surviyes, and 
thrives because of him, and so his memory 
will always be fresh and green in the hearts 
of true Irishmen. It is in connection with 
the design properly to commemorate the 
great leader that Mr. John Redmond and I 
- have come to this country. 

We in Ireland, who hold Parnell in grate- 
ful remembrance, desire to erect a monu- 
ment to him and also to buy for the people of 
ireland the Parnell mansion and demesne 
situated in Avondale, County Wicklow, and 
maintain them as public property forever. 
John Parnell and Anna, the surviving 
brother and sister, will have the use of the 
property during their lives. 


‘Spgrerre STEWART PARNELL is 


Not only did our hero expend for us his 
magnificent energies with prodigal liberality, 
but he also gave his fortune for the same 
catse, and so died a poor man with mott- 
gaged estates. The mortgage is to be fore 
closed in November, and we propose to save 
mansion and demesne from the hammer. The 
Parnell tenants; profiting by the laws which 
he procured to be passed, are now in a posi- 
tion to buy in the land they are cultivating; 
and so the foreclosure and sale will do them 
good rather than harm and we are relieved 
of anxiety on their account. 

The total sum required for monument and 
purchase of mansion and demesne is be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000. We began the 
work of collecting in Ireland, have raised 
$5,000, and are here now in response to strel- 
uous invitations from Americans who re 
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member that Ireland’s hero on his mother’s 
side was a descendant of “ Old Ironsides,” 
Commodore Stewart, and who insist that 
America must be allowed to share in honor- 
ing him. Invitations have poured in on us 
from scores of American cities, North, South, 
East and West, and indeed, we suffer from 
an embarrassment of riches in the matter of 
hospitality and offers of assistance. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, as to 
the complete success of our mission here. 
The desire to aid us seems to be most hearty 


‘and unanimous, and the crowded meetings 


and enthusiastic greetings we have experi- 
enced show how warm and sincere is the tie 
that binds Americans to the Emerald Isle. 

One final word about an aspect of saving 
Avondale from the auctioneer. The house 
contains a beautiful old oil painting of Com- 
modore Stewart and several other personal 
relics of the great American naval command- 
er of the war of 1812, and of the United 
States ship ‘‘Constitution.” I have noticed the 
monuments the American people,are raising 
to their navy for its prowess in the recent 
war. Should they not also be anxious to pre- 
serve in their Irish home the collection of 
trophies of the success of their navy in the 
early days of trial and struggle? The work 
and traditions of Commodore Stewart made 
possible and were the forerunners of the vic- 
tories of Santiago and Manila. 

From Ireland to America, Mr. Redmond 
and I bring a message of hope. By Parnell’s 
means, through his labors and his sacrifices 
and the labors and sacrifices of the devoted 
band of patriots who fought under him, 
many of Ireland’s chains have been stricken 
off. Every corner of the Green Isle to-day 
is happier and more prosperous because 
Charles Stewart Parnell lived and worked 
for her. His was the pioneer work, his the 
fierce fighting against brutal ignorance, in- 
trenched insolence, and merciless privilege; 
he it was who confronted the oppressor with 
his crimes against humanity, shamed him in 
the eyes of the world; bearded him in his 
forum and made him acknowledge the 
Wrongs he had done and was doing. 

He it was who wielded all Irishmen as 
they had never before been wielded, who, 
forming them in solid phalanx, inspired and 
led them in the fight for freedom. 
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Rack-renting is a thing of the past because 
of Parnell and his work; the Irish peasant 
is no longer reckless or desperate; he has 
learned thrift, and everywhere is buying the 
land he cultivates. In the times before Par- 
nell began his work the tenant was absolute- 
ly at the mercy of the landlord, who could 
oust him at any time. If he made improve- 
ments the landlord raised his rent because of 
those very improvements, and if he objected 
put him out and rented the holding—his im- 
provements and all—to another peasant. 

The result of this was that most of the 
agricultural population of Ireland lived in 
miserable mud huts, because the landlords 
would not build good houses for their ten- 
ants and if the tenants built for themselves . 
they had to pay higher rents. Now, thanks 
to the efforts of Parnell, the tenant cannot 
be ousted so long as he pays his rent, and if 
ousted at all he must be compensated for the 
improvements he has made. The tenant is 
also commencing to purchase the land by 
means of Government money advances. 
This movement is now very important. An- 
other result of Parnell’s work is the exten- 
sion of the franchise which has taken place 
in Ireland within the last two years. Prac- 
tically we have universal suffrage now—for 
instance, in a borough where the total num- 
ber of voters was 250, it is now 1,300. In 
Dublin it has risen from 7,000 to 50,000. The 
property qualification has been lowered, and 
there is now little fault to find with the lib- 
erality of the law in that respect. 

Popular representation on the local gov- 
ernment boards is another new thing with us 
that is also due to the agitation which Mr. 
Parnell led, and is working well. 

What Ireland needs now is equitable taxa- 
tion and a Parliament sitting in Dublin. 

She will get the first very soon, we hope 
and believe, and as to the last, a considera- 
tion of her needs and circumstances is so 
convincing as to its advisability that it can- 
not be long delayed. 

We claim that the present taxation of Ire- 
land is £2,500,000 more than her just pro- 
portion. A Royal Commission appointed two 
years ago to take evidence in regard to the 
matter has decided in our favor, and Par- 
liament will undoubtedly apply the remedy. 

As to the local Parliament for Ireland, I 
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think that one single illustration will suffice 
to show American readers how desirable it 
is. The City of Dublin is surrounded by 
townships which are physically a part of 
herself and yet are outside her government. 
These are Rathmines, Pembroke, Kilmain- 
ham, Clontarf and Drumcondra. These are 
built up and the people living in them use 
the Dublin schools, colleges, hospitals, 
streets, fire brigade, public water supply, etc., 
and pay not one penny for their mainte- 
nance. We desired to take these suburbs in; 
and tho the matter is purely a local one we 
were obliged to go to the British Parliament 
in order to obtain the necessary powers. The 
House of Commons appointed a committee, 
which heard evidence and reported in our fa- 
vor, and passed the bill by a very large ma- 
jority. Then the matter went to the House 
of Lords, which heard evidence and reported 
against us. You see two of the Peers owned 
land in the townships we proposed to take 
in. They were dodging taxes and intended 
to keep on doing so. The matter went back 
to the House of Commons, which passed it 
again with a largely increased majority. It 
went to the House of Lords again, but by 
that time the end of the session had come, 
and it was too late to do anything more. It 
will come up next session, and I suppose will 
be passed, ‘but observe all the trouble and 
heavy expense to which we have been put 
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in making a change which was in the inter. 
est of justice and fair play, and which was 
purely and solely a local concern. Not only 
that, but the expense of running to the Brit- 
ish Parliament to have it regulate local Irish 
matters is very considerable. In _ this inp- 
stance £16,000 has already been spent on fees 
and transportation of witnesses, counsel 
fees, ete. Then, again, the time of the Brit- 
ish Parliament should not be taken up with 
a matter so purely local. That it is so taken 
up undoubtedly seems like an absurdity to 
American readers. 

More and more people in England are com. 
ing to recognize the absurdity, and I am firm 
in the belief that we are now not far from 
the realization of our hope for Irish Home 
Rule. 

We propose to erect a fine statue of the 
Great Irish Liberator, Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, in O’Connell street—the broadest thor- 
oughfare in Europe—-Dublin, where all Irish- 
men may gaze upon it and where it will 
stand not only as a monument to the man 
whom it represents, but also to the great 
country across the waters where his mother 
was born, from which he drew so much of 
his inspiration and which so constantly and 
so generously lent to him and to the suffering 
land for which he battled its powerful voice, 
its friendly aid and its sincere and practical 
sympathy. 
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How the Boers Treat the Natives. 
By Marshal Maxeke. 


(Mr. Maxeke is a native Basuto, from South Africa, now residing in this country.—EDITOR. | 


HE newspaper dispatches of late are 
to the effect that, out of sympathy 
for the Boers, the Basutos, one of the 

most powerful tribes in the Transvaal, are 
arming themselves to check the advance of 
the British forces. The Basutos inhabit the 
section directly east of the Transvaal, and 
come under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. 
The tribe number 250,000, with a seattered 
white population of only 6,000. The Basu- 
tos are skilled in agriculture and sheep rais- 


ing, and are almost equal to the Zulus it 
warfare. 

The whole matter of my tribe’s antipathy 
for the Boers depends upon the present bat 
barousand inhuman treatment accorded thet! 
at the hands of the Boers. My people at 
extremely sensitive, and are in every Wa 
able to distinguish between the treatmett 
which belongs to a slave and that whiel 
should be given a free man. Since 1858 B 
sutoland has been nominally British te 
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tory, but the Dutch have exercised uninter- 
rupted control. It is because of this despotic 
control and the inhumanity practiced upon 
the ignorant natives that the Dutch are 
afraid the Basutos will take advantage of 
the present situation, and either join the 
English forces or excite an insurrection. 

From my knowledge of the present Chief’s 
peacefulness, I am expecting only that he 
will join his forces with the British. He 
would not dare take sides with the Dutch. 
Only once has that been done, and then the 
Basutos ostracised their Chief. The tribe is 
entirely opposed to the Boers. 

In the first place, the Boers are a people 
who seem to know nothing of right 
and justice. I say this from the man- 
ner in which they treat the natives in 
the Transvaal. A dog in the Transvaal is 
treated better than a native. Why I say 
this is because a dog can walk on the pave- 
ment beside his Boer master, can stay in 
the Dutchman’s house, and is at liberty to 
go where he desires—a thing which is hard- 
ly allowable if done by a native. There is a 
law which prohibits the natives from walk- 
ing on the pavement. The Boers say we are 
not good enough to pass too close to their 
women, and speak of us as creatures along 
with their domestic animals. This law is 
enforced for both men and women through- 
out the Transvaal except in Pretoria, where 
our women are allowed the use of the pave- 
ment. But no respect is shown them, and 
they are compelled to wedge their way 
through the crowds, being careful not to 
come in contact with any Boer. Everywhere 
else the natiyes have to walk in the broad 
streets along with cows, horses and carts, no 
matter how muddy it is. 

The men have to wear around their arms 
What is called a “ badge” made of tin some- 
thing like a dog’s tag. This badge has a 
hunber stamped upon it, and is issued with 
a’ paper on which are written the name, 
hight, age and features of its possessor. 
This paper you are to carry in your pocket 
all the time, and it must be renewed every 
month. There are street policemen who look 
after this ordinance to see that it is rigidly 
and cruelly enforced. It does not matter 
Whether you are on duty or not, walking 
along the street, the police will stop you and 
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ask you for the paper to the badge. If your 
paper is over a month old, you will be ar- 
rested and hurried to the magistrate’s office 
and a fine exacted. If you even wear the 
badge on the wrong; place, you will have to 
bear the penalty of paying about $15 fine or 
of being imprisoned. 

Besides this, there is another law for the 
natives which is the oldest of them all. It 
was instituted by the English for just pur- 
poses in Cape Colony. But it has been gross- 
ly prostituted by the Boers. This law is 
known as the “ Pass Law.” Under it, the 
native has to pay about twenty-five cents, 
sometimes fifty cents, regularly to secure a 
written paper, similar to the above, bearing* 
the name of his trade or occupation; or, if he 
is working under a white man, the name of 
his employer must be written on it. This pa- 
per must be regularly renewed. This pass 
he has to show every time he is accosted by 
a policeman. If the native is not able to 
show it, he is taken to the court and without 
answering for himself is fined $5 or $6, or 
confined to a month of hard labor. 

Natives are not allowed on the streets after 
nine o’clock at night. To walk after that 
time they have to have a written excuse. No 
native is permitted to purchase liquor of any 
kind, and any native found intoxicated is 
severely beaten by the person who detects 
him. 

Only house servants are allowed to reside 
near the white people. All the rest have 
their own location, set apart in the most un- 
desirable part of the towns, in which each 
man rents from the city government at very 
high rates, so that they are almost constant- 
ly in debt to the collectors. Every month 
the Boers have what they call “ Patrollers ” 
—a certain number of riding Boers to go to 
the natives’ district and see how they behave 
and to ascertain if they all have their passes 
and badges. These patrollers are very op- 
pressive and repeatedly injure the natives. 

In the Transvaal a native never gets a 
good position, only that of the meanest 
house drudgery under a Dutchman, no mat- 
ter whether he is a high class tradesman or 
an ignorant hunter. The highest wages paid 
are, to men, not over $6 a week, and to 
women not over $5. But the greater number 
are cheated out of this by the Boers who 
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hire them; to those who slave in the families 
ho wages are paid. 

The natives are not allowed to learn to 
read and fines are exacted from any one who 
is found teaching them. The more educated 
the native becomes, the more the Dutch hate 
him. But if he acts like a crazy man, the 
better they like him. 
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The Basutos are satisfied that their condi- 
tion would be vastly improved under the 
English, and so far as I know the opinion of 
the natives in the Transvaal, i do not think 
they will ever be on the Dutch side as long 
as the Boers keep these abominable rules 
and practice such cruelties upon them. 


Wicserrorce University, WILBERFORCE, O. 


The Heresy of Parson Medlicott. 


By Imogen Clarke. 


Medlicott failed in his later days; at 

least that was the verdict of Broad- 
meadows. Certainly he grew slower in step, 
hearing and sight—the hearing, in especial, 
of evil against others, and the sight of little 
petty defects which are the grain of human- 
ity itself. One thing about him, however, 
reinained young despite all the mutabilities 
of life; he came to old age with the heart of 
a little child. Broadmeadows, noting the 
encroachments of the years upon her pastor 
with apologetic leniency, contemned particu- 
larly this trustful simplicity on his part. It 
seemed an evidence of spiritual blindness, an 
ossification of conscience—a result that of 
old age surely !—that made the lapse of doc- 
trinal wisdom so apparent. In short, the 
parson was too tolerant. As he expressed it 
himself, he was fond of “the sunny side of 
the way.” 

“But one side of the road has to be in 
shadow,” objected Dr. Aldham, whose pes- 
simism was as bitter as his pills, and who 
had undertaken to point out to the min- 
ister the defects of his system. J 

“Then come over where I am,” laughed 
the parson; “there’s plenty of room and 
plenty of God’s sunshine for us all.” 

What could be said in extenuation of one 
who thus trifled away the serious questions 
of life? A spasm of righteous indignation 
coursed up and down Broadmeadows; the 
gravity of the situation was alarming. The 
kindest thing, of course, was to acknowledge 
that the old man was failing, but such an 
admission curtails the power, if any remains, 


= was no doubt but that Parson 


in the person himself. From that hour the 
sun of Parson Medlicott’s supremacy has- 
tened toward its setting. | 

It seemed as if, after that voicing of his 
philosophy--if such it could be called—every 
one in Broadmeadows fell to watching the 
minister and treasuring up scraps of his talk, 
not to find little nuggets of gold imbedded 
therein, but to turn and sift, and sift again, 
until only slag remained. And the pity of it 
was that he was unconscious of this secret 
tribunal where he was daily arraigned as he 
passed blithely among them, a tall, bowed 
figure in a broad-brimmed felt hat and cler- 
ical clothes, whose original black had grown 
greenish from long service, with his little 
dog—his inseparable companion—pressing 
close at his side. Such was the honesty of 
the man, however, that, had he been aware 
of this scrutiny of his words and deeds, he 
would not have altered them by an iota 
Still there was no doubt that he was entaD- 
gling himself in a net wrought by his own 
carelessness. 

There was that day, for instance, when he 
had talked so long with Mrs. Thurston's 
brother, who in his travels about the world 
had outgrown the simple Broadmeadows 
faith and was indeed of no religion. Did the 
parson seek to reclaim him, did he point out 
the evils of non-church-going? According to 
Oswald Shaw’s own testimony, “ the parsol 
had not talked shop.” The conversation had 
been mainly of foreign countries, bits of ex 
perience out of the traveler’s scrip, to which 
the old man had listened with avidity; he 
had only spoken to tell some pretty stiff 
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stories about the intelligence of the small 


terrier at his feet. 


Then there was that day—that gray, misty 
Sunday in early June—when he had encoun- 
tered Judge Dana and his guest, the noted 
lawyer from the city, both of them in old 
dothes, taking the short cut past the parson- 
age, the short cut that every one in Broad- 
meadows knew led to North Brook. He had 
actually stopped to speak to them; and Miss 
Cornelia Slater, walking slowly by on the 
opposite side of the way, had heard the en- 
tire conversation. Not a mention of church, 
not even a word of warning or expostula- 
tion, only a genial interchange of greetings. 
Miss Cornelia could hardly believe her ears. 
She could see, if her minister could not, the 
fishing rods the two men carried; still there 
were people in Broadmeadows who main- 
tained that age was dimming the clerical 
eyes, and the remark the old man let fall as 
he turned away?’ convinced the listener that 
this infirmity was accountable for his neglect 
of duty. 

“It’s a fine day,” he said, then he repeated 
half wistfully, ‘‘a fine day.” : 
Miss Cornelia cast a quick glance at the 
soft, gray sky. The air was damp and cool 
against her cheek and sweet with the fra- 
grance of June, yet there was the hint of 
coming rain in its breath. A sunless day— 
and he had called it fine. Poor old Parson 
Medlicott ! Her pity lessened considerably 
when the lens of masculine intelligence dis- 
closed the hidden meaning of the phrase. 
The defect on the delinquent’s part was what 
Dr. Aldham pronounced “a case of moral 
strabismus,” but Miss Cornelia herself called 
it winking at sin. 

Meanwhile the charges against the parson 
were accumulating with lamentable rapidity. 
His fondness for novel reading, his delight in 
4 joke, and, more than all, his attitude to- 
ward the children, convicted him on every 
side. It was supposed, by those who knew, 
that a minister should so comport himself 
that the youth in his charge should regard 
him with sentiments of awe and reverence. 
But Parson Medlicott, with his laughing, 
cheery words and his faithful dog, inspired 
No such feelings among the children of 
Broadmeadows—he was their friend and 
More, he was one of them, The climax of 
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his misdemeanors, however, Wwas reached 
when little Tony Dana was rescued from 
drowning by the Judge’s great dog, Don, at 
the expense of the latter’s life. 

The boy was inconsolable at the loss of his 
friend, and the Judge himself openly sor- 
rowed with him, but he could give no satis- 
factory answers to the volley of anxious 
questions with which he was assailed. He 
had not been ashamed of the mist in his eyes 
when the noble old fellow lay deaf and still 
for the first time to the sound of his voice, 
and the child’s piercing cry, ‘Is this the 
end?” had awakened a similar one in his 
own breast. 

“Go ask the dominie,” he said at last; “ he 
can tell you better than I—I don’t know.” 

So to the dominie Tony went. The study 
door was closed, but a pleasant voice bade 
him enter and he set it wide gladly. The 
unpretentious room was like some simple 
shrine which many had sought burdened 
with griefs and doubts, going thence comfort- 
ed in great measure; the perplexities of life 
always assumed lesser proportions in its 
peaceful atmosphere than elsewhere. But 
no deeper bitterness of heart than little Tony 
Dana’s had ever gone there for relief. 

The child hesitated after closing the door 
behind him, though the kindliest face in the 
world was turned his way and the friendli- 
est hand extended in welcome. It was only 
a step to where the parson sat, but for a 
long minute the boy waited. - Between him 
and that chair where comprehension stayed 
for his grief stood Major, the parson’s dog— 
a little, useless fox-terrier who had never 
saved a person’s life, who had never done 
anything great or noble. Just an old, rheu- 
matic, half-blind dog—and yet he was alive! 
The boy’s breast swelled with resentment; 
he could not pass him. The dog advanced 
closer, making friendly overtures, and the 
master sat watching the scene with eyes 
which all Broadmeadows thought were fail- 
ing tho they saw deep into child nature, and 
seeing understood. 

“Major,” he called softly, “I want you.” 

The next moment the boy stooped and 
patted the small head with a trembling hand. 
Parson Medlicott removed his glasses. ‘ Well, 
little man?” 

The voice was a caress, the touch of the 
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encircling arm was tenderness itself; under 
its embrace the tenseness in the child’s 
breast was loosened, he breathed more free- 
ly. He crept close to the old man’s side and 
leaned against his shoulder. 

“ It's—it’s about Don, sir. Sarah says he’s 
of the beasts that perish, and Thomas thinks 
there’s no doubt about it. But it can’t be. 
He saved me from drowning, sir; he laid 
down his life for another’s sake, you know. 
I should think that ought to count for some- 
thing.” 

“ Surely—surely.” 

“JT don’t wart to go to Heaven if Don isn’t 
there. It would be lonesome if he wasn’t at 
the gate to meet me—you know .-how—and 
glad to see me no end. I should think there’d 
be plenty of room up there, and he never was 
an interferin’ dog. Gran’ma says it’s scan- 
d’lous to talk this way and mother’s sorry 
about Don, only she agrees with.-gran’ma, 
and—and—gran’pa is sorrier than all the oth- 
ers put together, but he doesn’t know—he 
said you’d tell me.” 

The child’s voice broke with the stress of 
his inquiry; he turned his eager eyes upon 
the parson, who seemed lost in thought. It 
was very still. From somewhere in the house 
a clock struck four, slowly and distinctly, 
and in the room itself one of the logs in the 
fireplace dropped asunder and a shower of 
glittering sparks sputtered out on the hearth. 
The Major gave a little yap of disgust .and 
retreated to a safer distance. 

“He said you'd tell me,” the boy cried 
shrilly, letting his hands fly out in sudden 
wild desperation. : 

“So I wili, Tony, so I will. This is a sad 
time for you, little man, for you’ve lost a 
dear friend—we understand, you and I, how 
dear a dog friend can be—and, moreover, 
Don gave his life for yours, as you say—he 
was faithful unto death! And now ques- 
tions that have puzzled older and wiser heads 
are troubling you. You want to know about 
Don’s future. Well, I believe that all that 
measure of love, and faithfulness, and trust 
cannot be lost. If the edrth was wide enough 
to hold it, Heaven will not crowd it out, else 
missing it, it would not be Heaven.” 

The child drew a deep breath and laid his 
tear-stained cheek against the time-furrowed 
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“Gran’pa said you could tell,” he whis- 
pered. 

“In just what likeness I cannot say,” the, 
man went on, “ but one thing is sure, the 
memory of Don will abide as tangible as the 
presence, and—very likely, the presence— 
who knows, who knows? God is more loving 
than any words of ours can frame, little lad. 
It doesn’t do to doubt him.” 

In that day Tony Dana found peace, and 
when he left the study some time later it was 
with a vastly lighter heart. He moved along 
confidently and even passed with a steady 
step through the home gate where no dog 
ran to meet him, tho a great lump rushed 
chokingly into his throat. He went directly 
to the library and unburdened his content to 
the Judge, sitting there in sore perplexity; 
after that he sought his mother and grand- 
mother in the drawing-room, where, in his 
excitement—oblivious to the visitors present 
—he poured forth a happy jumble of inco- 
herent sentences wherein the only things 
clear were the fact of Don’s eternal salvation 
and the boy’s declaration that he was going 
to try to be just as faithful and noble as Don 
—so Parson Medlicott had said., Those soft, 
childish lips that had pressed a kiss of grati- 
tude upon the wrinkled cheek were unwit- 
tingly the ones to convict the old man in 
the eyes of Broadmeadows. 

The next evening Squire Poindexter, Dr. 
Aldham and little Mr. Loring waited upon 
the parson; Judge Dana, whose voice was of 
considerable authority in local matters, abso- 
lutely refusing to make one of the party. 
They found him in his study reading by the 
light of the green shaded lamp upon his 
table, while the Major snored peacefully 
upon the rug. 

At their entrance the parson laid down his 
book and advanced to meet them. It was 
no individual grief that had brought them 
collectively, on so cold a night, to his door, of 
that he was aware, but the gravity of their 
faces indicated the importance of their et- 
rand and set him wondering. There had been 
innumerable demands made _ upon bis 
strength that day and he was more than ordi- 
narily fatigued, still his welcome missed n0 
whit of its usual warmth. He had on 4 
long black dressing gown, girded at the waist 
by a cord, which gave him an odd, monk-like 
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appearance and increased the frailty of his 
slender, bowed figure, while the tempered 
light made his hair seem whiter than usual. 
There was no doubt that he was old—old. 
The Major, as if mindful of his duties as 
host, got up stiffly from his slumbers and 
went forward to proffer his greetings also, 
but finding his presence ignored he retreated 
to his master’s side and regarded the new- 
comers with disapproval. 

“We felt we should‘ find you at your 
books,” Mr. Loring said airily, after the three 
men had seated themselves and the parson 
was about to resume his chair. “Some po- 
lemical treatise, sir; you put us to shame 
with your untiring zeal.” 

The parson threw back his head, laughing 
like a boy. ‘‘ No polemical treatises for me,”’’ 
he declared; ‘“‘I gave ’em up long ago. This 
is a romance full of stir, and dash, and glory 
—wonderful, wonderful ! with a thread of a 
love story through it all that makes a man 
eighteen again.” 

Squire Poindexter cleared his throat 
ominously and shot a furtive glance at his 
companions. 

“Oh, a little mental recreation of that sort 
is excellent,” he said-a minute later in a 
large, tolerant voice which seemed to be won- 
dering- at itself and which set his friends 
gaping with astonishment, “ the saying about 
Jack holds good in every case. And there’s 
no doubt you’ve earned your play—you’ve 
been « long time in the field, sir.” 

The parson pressed the tips of his fingers 
together meditatively and looked smilingly 
at his guests. 

“More than fifty ‘years,’ he answered, 
“and thirty-five of ’em spent in Broadmead- 
ows. It’s wearing on to sun-down, friends.” 

There was no reply to the little sally, each 
man thinking it clearly the other man’s cue 
to speak, and just then, as if to make it 
easier for them, the Major, who had borne 
social ostracism long enough, started to take 
possession of the vacant chair. His master 
lifted him up gently, making him comfort- 
able on the cushion, then he seated himself 
by the little animal’s side, crowding into as 
small a space as possible. 

“You are very fond of your dog, sir.” It 
was half question, half assertion; there was 
a tentative quality in the hesitating tone. 
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The old man raised his unsuspecting eyes 
from the small head he was caressing and 
glanced at the speaker, then he looked about 
the room almost wearily. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence before he spoke. 

“You come from a house, Squire,” he said 
gently, “where there are many voices—a 
wife’s voice and the ‘chatter and laughter of 
little children. There are pleasant voices in 
your home, Mr. Loring, and in yours, too, 
Doctor, but here you find no such happy 
echoes: My youth was full of loneliness. I 
had no close ties, and when—when I sought 
to form one that was denied me. There has 
only been one chair at my fireside through all 
the years, and that my own. But I have 
been rich in friends, thank God, faithful 
friends—young and old—and yet there have 
been times of discouragement and failure 
when I have longed for the nearer compan- 
ionship of wife and children. You never sus- 
pected that in the old man, did you? One 
day, eleven years ago, a young lad whom I— 
who fancied I had aided him, came to bid 
me good-by; he was going West to begin life 
afresh there, and he brought me a mite of a 
dog. I had no need for the little creature, 
aud besides I was afraid Deborah wouldn’t 
like it, but I couldn’t hurt the boy’s feelings, 
so I accepted his gift. I remember I felt as 
awkward as any country lout brought sud- 
denly into fine company when I found myself 
alone with that little fox-terrier puppy. He 
barked for a long time at me, evidently 
thinking I had driven his friend away, then 
finally, tired out, he came whimpering up to 
make a pact of peace. I lifted him on my 
knee and he settled down with a satisfied 
sigh, resting his head on my hand. I sat 
very still looking at him after he had fallen 
asleep, and suddenly it occurred to me that 
he was my own. The thought was especially 
comforting, because it had been a day of sore 
trial when my loneliness had pressed heavily 
upon me. 

- “Puring the week that followed I was a 
dozen minds about keeping the little fellow, 
and every day I studied him with keener in- 
terest, watching the trust and love grow in 
his eyes as I would watch the unfolding of 
some beautiful flower. He may have studied 
me in like fashion. I cannot say. I only 
know the friendship between us strengthened 
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with every passing hour. There is a vast dif- 
ference, believe me, between coming home to 
a silent house and hearing only your own 
steps break the stillness, and in coming back 
to a warm-hearted welcome even if it be 
given by a dog. You'feel there is some one 
who cares. For eleven years now this little 
friend has had that welcome for me. Gentle- 
men, I love my dog.” 

“ But surely you do not believe in any fu- 
ture state for him? He has no soul—” 

“‘ Not as we have, I grant you; yet so good 
a man as John Wesley believed implicitly in 
the future state of animals—‘ they, too,’ he 
said, ‘are immortal. And why not—why 
not? If I am made happier here by the 
wealth of love in this little breast, shall I be 
happier there missing it? Isn’t Heaven large 
enough to hold all this fidelity and nobleness 
of heart? Shall we place bounds to God’s 
goodness? ”’—he paused abruptly; by .a light- 
ning’s flash of intuition the reason of their 
coming was made clear to him. A wave of 
color surged into his face. 

“I said something like this to little Tony 
Dana yesterday,” he added simply. 

“'T’he whole town knows it, the whole town 
is shocked by it. Your motive was undoubt- 
edly prompted by kindness, but it was ill- 
advised—it was begging the question. It 
was comforting the boy at the expense of his 
spiritual welfare——”’ 

“Stop!” thundered Parson Medlicott; “it 
was no such thing. He came to me in great 
distress and I helped him as far as lay in my 
power. People laugh at and minimize the 
sorrows of childhood, but they are often as 
hard to bear as those which are fitted upon 
older shoulders. Besides, this was no trifling 
sorrow, it was real grief, such as would have 
laid my own heart bare had it befallen me. 
Tony had lost a friend, tho you and others 
say he was only a dog.” 

** Admitted that the boy suffered,’ Mr. Lor- 
ing interposed shrilly, ‘“‘ but that was no rea- 
son why you should give him the impression 
you did. It was pernicious—there is no other 
word! It pains me, sir, to take this stand 
against one whom for years I have deeply 
admired, but I——” 

The minister pushed back his chair and 
rose to his feet, cutting short the other’s elo- 
quence; without a word of apology he crossed 
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the room. Four pairs of wondering eyes were 
turned upon him as he opened the door of 
the cabinet above the mantel and took out a 
small vase, then he returned to the table 
carrying it carefully against his breast. It 
was a bit of Salviati glass that had been 
brought him from Venice by a parishioner, 
and all Broadmeadows had laughed at the 
incongruity of the gift. He held it close te 
the lamp, letting the light accentuate the ex- 
quisite shape with its delicate coloring of 
rose and green and amber and the gleaming 
incrustations of gold. For the moment he 
seemed oblivious to his guests, who looked 
first at him as if they doubted his sanity and 
then at one another in corroboration of the 
theory. 

“ Beautiful,’ he murmured half aloud, 
“beautiful, and yet the slightest jar would 
shiver it to atoms.” He raised his head and 
regarded his companions with something like 
sternness in his benignant face. “It is not 
so beautiful as a child’s faith, nor so frail. 
If I break this I am accountable to no one 
but myself—it is my own. If I break the 
other by whom shall I stand arraigned? 
What can I say in excuse of-my careless 
stewardship? You do not think it foolish in 
me because, knowing how brittle this bit of 
glass is, I put it out of harm’s way, do you? 
That is all I did with Tony Dana’s faith. 1 
put it into the hands of God for safe keeping, 
out of the reach of a doubt that might have 
crushed it irreparably.”” He shook back his 
hair, a slow smile gathering in ms eyes. “I 
know no more than Tony in this matter, 
friends; we are both of us little children 
trusting a Fatuer’s love.” 

He restored the vase to its shelf, then he 
came back to his chair and stood looking 
down gravely. 

“They say no two persons see the same 
thing exactly alike,” he went on after an ap- 
preciable interval; “ it’s what each brings to 
the seeing, I think, as well as the angle of 
vision, that makes the difference. And we 
all have our ideas of Heaven—you yours, I 
mine; ’twould be folly to quarrel about ’em. 
For myself, it is not so much the golden 
streets that I hope to see as it is the flowers 
—such flowers as I have known here, the 
little common ones that make a glory of 
wayside and gardens—and the faces of my 
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friends, not one alone, but all.” He stooped 
as he spoke and touched the dog fondly, then 
he raised his head and looked directly at his 
judges. ee 

“TI was not quite honest: when I brought 
John Wesley’s name into this discussion,” 
he said with a slow flush. “It is true I 
hoped to impress you and disarm criticism 
because a worthier man than I had had the 
courage to express his convictions, heedless 
of the world’s approval. I—I beg your par- 
don, and his as well. What are John Wes- 
ley, Charles Kingsley and the rest of those 
fearless thinkers to me? I am willing to 
stand alone in this matter without the sup- 
port of any man, living or dead, and I ask no 
one to share this belief with me.” 

“This is sadly unorthodox,” murmured Mr. 
Loring, while his companions sat with down- 
east eyes, blind to his mute appeal for sup- 
port; “sadly. It was partly because of these 
—ah !—these views of yours that we are here 
to-night. You cannot imagine the consterna- 
tion they have caused throughout the town.” 

The parson let his glance stray for a mo- 
ment to the thrilling romance upon the table 
and from it to the excited face opposite. 
“Y’m sorry,” he said gently, “ but I cannot 
change ’em.” 

“Mr. Loring is right in saying they have 
disturbed us,” Squire Poindexter hastened to 
bridge over the awkward pause. ‘ Our visit, 
however, is due to another project. It has 
occurred to us, sir, that at your advanced 
age your duties must be very arduous, and 
we have concluded you need an assistant——” 

“Eh!” interrupted the parson slowly, 
“eh!” 

“We should still want an occasional ser- 
mon from you, and I suppose our young folks 
wouldn’t think they were properly married 
unless you did the coupling. There’d be de- 
mands enough on your time once we made 
you pastor emeritus, but the burden of the 
labor would be lifted to other shoulders.” 

“It’s to spare you, sir.”’ little Mr. Loring 
chimed in, “* what——” 

“TI don’t want to be spared,” Parson Medli- 
cott cried hotly; I haven’t complained, have 
I? There’s mettle still in the old man, and 
ink enough in the inkstand for new sermons; 
when they give out I’ve a barrel full of old 
ones—what’s worth hearing once is worth 
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hearing again. You needn’t fear I’d fail 
you.” 

“Tut, tut! we’ve implicit confidence in 
your abilities, and tho at times we think you 
over-tolerant we know it’s your nature to 
hate sin and yet love the sinner and to be 
ready to pardon every incompetency; still it 
has been deemed wisest to have a younger 
man to co-operate with you. We have taken 
no definite steps, hoping you might indicate 
some one——” 

“JI—I will serve you, but for the moment 
I cannot think.” 

“Oh, as to that, it’s all in the air at pres- 
ent; a few weeks hence will do.” 

The men rose with evident relief and pre- 
pared to go. 

“You must take more care of yourself, 
dominie,” the doctor blustered with an at- 
tempt at cheeriness; “jaunts over to Little 
Silver to see old Betsy Fleming are out of the 
question. I saw you there this afternoon. 
She’s good for a number of years, so the 
next time she sends for you, don’t humor 
her. It’s too far—you must be very tired.” 

“ Ye-es, I am tired. I had not thought of 
it before.” 

“ You'll like this idea of an assistant once 
you’re used to it. It’s a good thing to rest 
with folded hands after one’s work is done. 
A few years hence I shall look about for a 
successor myself——” 

“Do so, sir, do so, before you hear the 
word that puts you without the door.” 

“ Dominie—parson !” 

* There, there, forget it all. The old man 
is bitter and peevish; bear with him, friends. 
Yes, yes, you’re right about a new hand at 
the helm—we’ll talk of it again, and soon. 
It will be better so—better so.” 

He followed them into the hall while Mr. 
Loring explained at length the duties of a 
pastor emeritus and Squire Poindexter expa- : 
tiated upon the esteem and veneration with 
which Broadmeadows regarded, and always 
would regard, her beloved parson. The doc- 
tor alone said nothing as he hurried his vol- 
uble companions away; the sight of the pain 
in the old man’s face had placed a heavy 
check .upon his own tongue. He glanced 
back from the gate at his host standing on 
the door-s:ep, a dark-robed, silver-haired fig- 
ure holding a lamp aloft to guide their steps, 
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and by his side a little white animal looking 
gravely out into the darkness of the night. 

The parson closed the door after a moment 
and went back into his study. He stood gaz- 
ing about him for a time with unseeing eyes, 
then he seated himself again at the table but 
made no effort to resume his book, nor did he 
notice the dog at his feet trying to jump up 
to his knees. Sometimes the Major could 
take the leap easily, at others he seemed to 
doubt his own powers and would hesitate, 
making futile springs; then finally, van- 
quished by his fear, he would settle back 
on his haunches, looking piteously for aid to 
the hand that had never failed him. He 
went through this small pantomime now, 
whimpering softly until the man, attracted 
by the sound, lifted the supplicant in his 
arms. 

“ Old, little fellow,” he said slowly, “ why, 
so am I—so am I. And they’ve tired of me 
after all these years—that’s what it means 
despite their fair words.’ He pressed the 
dog against his breast, his resentment dying 
down on the instant. After a little he went 
on, murmuring disjointed sentences half 


aloud. 

“Through the burden and the heat of the 
day till sundown— Eh! they mean it kindly 
—they mean it kindly—they’re full of toler- 
ance for my shortcomings. 
die in harness—wear out, not rust out. 


Yet I’d hoped to 
How 
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we cling to our brief authority, thinking we 
and we only can be of use.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

“What's that Emerson says? H—m! how 
does it go? ‘It’s time to be old, to take in 
sail. Yes, that’s it—apt! apt land those 
other lines: 

** As the bird trims her to the gale 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail. 
Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime.’ ” 

He let a long pause intervene; then, with 
a sudden straightening of his bowed 
shoulders, he sat erect and repeated the rest 
of the poem as tho the words possessed a 
significance unperceived until that moment. 

**Towly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’ ” 

His voice dropped into silence, his hand fell 
to the little head nestled against his breast. 
He raised the dog higher and with a gentle 
touch turned the slender muzzle upward un- 
til the Major’s eyes, dewy with sleep and yet 
alert to the demand, looked directly back into 
his own. For a long minute master and dog 
gazed at each other, love and faith on either 
side, then a sudden beautiful smile broke 
over the old man’s face. 

“We can trust, little comrade,” he said 
softly, ‘‘ we can trust.” 


PLAINFIELD, N, J 





A Champion of Art.* 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


T must be nearly five and twenty years ago 
that I first met in London the famous 
“Jimmy” Whistler—for famous he was 

even then, and then, as always, was 
“Jimmy” to his friends. Both as an artist 
and as a man he belongs in a class by him- 
self. My impression of him, when he was 
pointed out to me, was that he was Italian- 
looking; he was dark, with finely modeled 
features and black hair, and careless but 
brilliant and searching dark eyes. A little 
twist of black moustache was on his-upper 
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lip, and a patch of black imperial decorated 
the centre of his square handsome chin. In 
the midst of the tangled hair over his high 
forehead was the renowned white lock which 
appears in all the caricatures of him; as if 
the finger of genius had touched him- there 
with an affectionate caress and marked him 
out from other men and artists. His expres- 
sion (at the moment I speak of) was one of 
somewhat disgusted fastidiousness; he was 
trying to get something from the collation 
table—this was at a crowded reception—and 
was being impeded in bis aim by Britons of 
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broader backs and heavier weight than his 


own; for he was a slender-built man of 
medium hight, tho extremely active, wiry and 
graceful. His step was light and rather 
short, and his shoulders had an impatient 
twitch as he moved to and fro. There was 
an iniense seriousness in his aspect, which, 
considering his occupation, was comical. I 
was not at that time aware of his inexhaust- 
ible and unique humor and wit—a combina- 
tion seldom met with; but in him they are 
coequal and supreme. They are due in part 
to his uniform superiority to his environ- 
ment, be that environment what it may; to 
the exquisite keenness and delicacy of his 
perceptions; to the quickness of his insight 
and breadth of his sympathies; and to the in- 
stant and absolute command which he pos- 
sesses over the entire range of his intellectual 
faculties. There is also an immense and 
sweet good nature in Whistler which is hid- 
den from the public by the notorious sharp- 
ness of his epigrams. He will tolerate not 
the slightest suspicion of humbug or pre- 
tense; but there is the tenderest, most frag- 
rant human feeling in him for all that is 
good and true in mankind. Those needle- 
pointed epigrams of his are. not adequately 
represented in cold type; they need the tone 
of the voice and the glance of the eye, which 
purge them of their apparent acerbity. 
Whistler will not spare to utter them, be- 
cause he is an artist in wit as well as in other 
things, and would no more suppress a de- 
licious mot than he would deface one of his 
incomparable pictures. But while the words, 
uttered in the quick, light, dégagé way 
characteristic of him, as if the goddess of the 
Comic had brushed them from his lips, may 
flay you alive. yet the dark, confident, en- 
joying eye that he at the same time searches 
you with entirely disarms all irritation; he is 
demanding that you enjoy the fun as much 
as he does, and in as impersonal a spirit. 
One evening a dozen of us were sitting in 
Broughton’s reception room waiting for our 
carriages to be announced, and Whistler was 
sitting by himself on a lounge on the other 
side of the room. We were discussing the 
versatile talents of Frederic Leighton, one of 
the leading painters of England, and after- 
ward President of the Royal Academy. Oné 
Spoke of his astonishing linguistic accom- 
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plishments; he could express himself in every 
European tongue and in several Oriental 
ones. Another mentioned his distinguished 
merit as an architect; he was building an ad- 
dition to his studio’ which was like a vision 
of Aladdin, or Haroun Al Rashid. Another 
called attention to his ability in sculpture; a 
group of an athlete and a serpent was then 


the works of antique art. Another men- 
tioned his talent as an orator; no man in 
London could make a better after-dinner 
speech. Another praised his personal beauty 
and grace and his athletic prowess. At 
length there fell a silence; because all of us 
had contributed his or her mite of eulogy— 
all of us—that is, with the exception of 
Whistler, reclining on his elbow at the other 
side of the room. 

By a common impulse we all glanced over 
at him; what would he say? He partly 
raised himself from his lolling attitude and 
reached for his crush hat on the sofa. ‘“ Yes,’ 
he said, slowly and judicially, as if benevo- 
lently confirming all the praise we had 
poured forth; and then, as if by an after- 
thought, calling our attention to a singular 
fact not generally known—‘ Yes—and he 
ean paint, too!” 

Apart from the context this might sound 
severe; but it was the purest humor, and was 
even more a satiric slap at our own imbecil- 
ity in falling over each other to’ say some- 
thing pretty about a distinguished man who 
had no need of our praise than it was at the 
man himself. And yet there was a subtle 
edge to it, too; for the opinion was often 
heard in London that Leighton, Jack of all 
trades, was not quite master of any—not even 
of painting. He was a glorious and glorified 
amateur. 

My own crude first attempts to understand ‘3 
Whistler’s painting were dismal failures; and at: 
of course I imagined that the failure was in 
the painting and not in myself. I could see 
no beauty in them; the drawing was inde- 
terminate; the colors were not pretty; the 
pictures all seemed unfinished. I appealed to . 
ali the leading artists of my acquaintance: 
to Millais, to Alma Tadema, to Poynter, to 
Colin Hunter, to Leighton, and not least to 
our own Howard Helmick, who was perhaps 
the most learned artist of them all. _ But I 
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got no support from any of them; all were at 
one in declaring, “ Jimmy can do things with 
color that nobody else can do.” Thus ad- 
monished, I fell to. work afresh; and pres- 
ently was much assisted in my first lessons 
by the exhibition of his series of Venice pas- 
tels: dabs of colored chalk on brown paper, 
with more brown paper than chalk in most 
of them; but, as I began to comprehend, mas- 
terpieces of color, selection, composition, 
knowledge and of truth transfigured by feel- 
ing. I also began to improve my acquaint- 
ance with Whistler himself; and I count no 
days passed by me in London to have been 
more profitably as well as delightfully em- 
ployed than those in which Whistler was the 
interlocutor. Preaching, of course, was im- 
possible to such a man; the mere suggestion 
of such a thing would make him blush; he 
was as far as possible from the temperament 
of Ruskin (for instance) in this respect; his 
personal modesty was flawless, tho at the 
same time his arrogance for art, and for him- 
self upon occasion as an exponent of it, was 
invincible. But he kept saying things in 
short, detached sentences, generally in the 
way of comment or conclusion upon what 
somebody also had said; saying them as care- 
lessly as a bird sings, without giving them 
an afterthought, or even seeming to care 
whether anybody heard them; and yet many 
of them were things which you might re- 
member for a lifetime and continually recog- 
nize in them more wealth of insight and 
truth. But in order to appreciate or gain by 
them you had to get some understanding of 
Whistler’s point of view regarding art and 
life; and this was so wholly original that to 
understand it was no easy matter. Into the 
philosophy of his attitude in this respect I 
am not guing to enter now; it is far too long 
and abstruse a subject; I will only remark 
that painting was to him like music in this 
respect—-that as music exists in order to ex- 
press what nothing else can express, so paint- 
ing exists to achieve what nothing but paint- 
ing can achieve; and whatever it expresses 
that can be expressed by any other means is 
in so far not true painting and not worth do- 
ing. Scupltors can model, engineers can 
draw; but a painter’s right to live consists 
in his ability to paint—to use color for the 
inculcation of his ideas. Color is emotion; it 
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is the substance of life; it carries form by in- 
volution, as the idea of a tree involves the 


leaves and branches. Let us therefore when © 


we paint not put form first and then fill up 
the blank spaces with color; but think first 
of the meanings that color can convey, and 
let those meanings indicate incidentally their 
own spontaneous form, without permitting 
the latter an undue and therefore disturbing 
prominence. It is obvious that this concep- 
tion of painting practically excludes the 
critic; after he has said that in his opinion 
the picture is good, or right (or the reverse), 
he is functus officio; the rest cannot be con- 
veyed in words, because it is already ex- 
pressed in untranslatable color, arrange- 
ment and tone. The impression produced 
upon a competent mind by a picture by 
Whistler can no more be reproduced by ver- 
bal speech than can a symphony by Bee- 
thoven; if it could be, why should Beethoven 
trouble himself to compose, or Whistler to 
paint ? Whistler looks out upon the world, 
discerns in it what belongs to him (what he 
loves), draws that into the alembic of his soul 
and presently reproduces it as art—his own 
art—the proper utterance, through his chosen 
medium of what he feels and of his wisdom, 
which is the application to life of his knowl- 
edge and intelligence. Whistler’s art is orig- 
inal, because it is the faithful result of this 
twin process of assimilation and reproduc- 
tion, which can be alike in no two human 
beings any more than the tones of their voices 
can be, or the look in their eyes. When, as 
generally happens, an artist is not original, it 
is because he lets some other man do his as- 
similation and reproduction for him; he has 
not married nature, but comes to her in the 
guise of a kidnapper of somebody else’s chil- 
dren by her. 

It would be interesting to inquire how, up- 
on this philosophy of art, Whistler can paint 
a portrait, which is commonly supposed to 
depend primarily not upon color, but upon 
form—form in its most specific and partic- 


ular degree; also, how can he be, as he is,. 


one of the first of etchers, ancient or modern, 
An etching is pure line; what.then becomes 
_of color in a work of art of this species? 
But, as I said, this sort of analysis would 
carry us too far; and after all it is better to 
study the portraits and etchings for ourselves 
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and work out our own solution if we can. 
Probably, moreover, Whistler, like all true 
artists, gets at these arcana himself, not by a 
process of intellectual analysis, taking the 
thing apart in order to put it together again, 
but by a divine reach of soul, or intuition, 
thus immediately. He does the thing, and, 
creator-like, sees that it is‘good. Let others 
puzzle themselves over the ways and the 
reasons, like the Shakespeareans and the 
Browningites. The artist is on the inside; he 
deals with life that lives; he is positive, not 
negative; he makes, not dissects; he per- 
forms, not explains. If you ask him why he 
dipped his brush in this color on the palette 
instead of in that he will reply—unless he 
maintains a dignified silence—that it is be- 
cause he is that sort of man, and that his ex- 
perience of the world has been so-and-so. 

I once had the exhilarating experience of 
seeing Whistler paint 4 portrait. The subject 
was a very beautiful woman, of a sumptuous 
type; beautiful she was as any princess in a 
fairy tale, in face, figure and bearing; and 
almost any artist but Whistler, one would 
say, would have been so captivated and pre- 
occupied with this beauty, and the attempt 
to copy it, that he would have found small 
leisure to ask himself what it all meant for 
art. Whistler, however, was in no such 
category; to him the beauty of the woman 
was merely an incident in the general scheme 
he was working out in the case; its.influence 
pervaded every part of the design, but never 
for a moment tempted you to forget the 


higher claims of art—as the woman herself - 


did. Here was a miracle, wrought out before 
my eyes, for which I was quite unable to 
account. I saw Whistler doing it, and yet 
I did not see it done, any more than I could 
see the perfume of a flower. The picture 
was beautiful in spite of the woman; it was 
harmonious, it: had proportion just as much 
as it had tone, and a scheme of color. I 
perceived that altho one might get tired after 
a while of the woman’s beauty, it being in- 
dividual and specific, or finite, one would con- 
tinually become more and more delighted 
and educated by the beauty which the pic- 
ture had, because it was glorified with that 
touch of infinity which art only bestows. 
Here the sitter was, on the canvas, a “ color- 
able likeness ” of her in truth; here were the 
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face, form and accessories; but what had be- 
come of Mrs. Mortimer (if that were the 
lady’s name)? She was there, and yet not 
there; there, because the chance observer 
would have said, ‘““That’s a likeness of her,” 
and not there, because the connoisseur would 
have added, “ That’s a picture,’’—or, had he 
been a Whistlerian, ‘“ That’s an arrangement 
in white and gold,” or “ A harmony in pink 
and silver,” if that were it; aad would never 
have thought of asking who the sitter was 
and requesting an introduction. He was in- 
troduced to the soul of her, the meaning and 
artistic function of her by the picture itself; 
and was abundantly content with that. She 
faded, as Emerson might have put it, “in the 
light of her meaning sublime,” or, rather, 
bloomed again, impersonal and immortal. 
But the mere scene and action of painting 
the picture were captivating enough. Here 
was Whistler, arrayed in a shirt of the finest 
cambric, ruffled as you might see it in a 
painting by Vandyke or Velasquez, a pair of 
well-fitting black trousers, thin black slip- 
pers and a sash round his agile waist. On 
his left was the easel, supporting the tall can- 
vas; beyond, at a distance of some twenty 
feet, stood the “ sitter,” on a dais, with her 
splendid fur-trimmed cloak falling off her 
white shoulders. This side the easel, still 
more to the left,-was a table as large as a 
five-o’clock tea-tray, the top of which con- 
sisted of a palette, fixed at a slight inclina- 
tion. Whistler held in his left hand a sheaf 
of brushes, with monstrous long handles; in 
his right the brush he was at the moment us- 
ing. His movements were those of a duel- 
list fencing actively and cautiously with the 
The picture was his antago- 
nist; but his eyes were on the dais. He ad- 
vanced and retreated; he crouched, peering; 
he lifted himself, catching a swift impres- 
sion; in a moment he had touched the canvas 
with his weapon and taken his distance once 
more. This would go on for an hour or two, 
most of it in silence, for it was too interest- 
ing for promiscuous conversation; but occa- 
sionally Whistler would begin to coruscate 
and scintillate with his humming-bird dart- 
ings of speech, or his cobra-like essays if you 
will, Indeed, I like the cobra simile, both for 
his utterances and his way of painting; he 
scored in both every time he struck, and yet g 
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it was so like a fiash of light that you only 
realized what had been done by the effect of 
it. But there was no cobra poison in what 
Whistler said or did, but on the contrary, 
touches of pure life. 

1 watched this operation day after day for 
a week or more; as it was the only time I saw 
him in the act, I cannot say whether this 
were his usual procedure or whether he 
adopted it for this particular emergency only. 
He would hardly execute an etching, or even 
a Venice pastel, in this style. Usual or not 
the method was perfectly efficient in this 
case; and if I may recall so vulgar a detail, 
was acknowledged with a “valentine” of 
three thousand pounds sterling. The reason 
I call it 4 valentine will appear later. 

But tho Whistler could talk and paint at 
the same time the right place to commune 

with him in a personal way was at the Arts 
Club, over a little dinner, or in a corner of 
his or somebody else’s studio, where the per- 
fume of the tobacco of Egypt hung in the 
air. He was sparing in his repasts, thor- 
oughly appreciating good things of course, 
but only tasting of the best of them; but into 
no one did the spirit and geniality of the 
feast enter more completely than into him. 
The self possession and ease of the finished 
man of the world, curteous, frank, high- 
bred, accomplished, combined as they were 
with the brightness and unexpectedness of 
genius, rendered him at such times the most 
delightful of companions. He would then 
appear not so much a launcher of airy and 
penetrating epigrams as the relater of tales 
of humor derived from his own observation 
of life. These stories were always deliciously 
apt and entertaining, without being in the 
least “ broad; ” they showed the comic sides 
of human nature, yet their effect was to 
make one love his kind better and understand 
it more competently. If a man like Helmick 
happened to be present Whistler would also 
discuss art on these occasions, and would 
sometimes refer to his own attitude as the 
terror and bewilderment of Philistines. For 
Whistler has always loved to mystify and in- 
furiate the ignorant but pretentious “ pa- 
trons ” who regard art as a trade in the same 
category with cobbling or house building, 
and artists as poor and subservient creatures 
who are bound to work for whatever pit- 
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tance is tossed to them and be thankful. 
Against these gentry it has ever been the de- 
light of Whistler to take the lists, accoutered 
as the Knight of Whimsicality, but armed 
with a spear of Ithuriel sharpness. It is in 
this guise that he says and does the things 
which are repeated till they get.into the pa- 
pers, and which have given him a fantastic 
reputation, which is far from corresponding 
with the real man as he is known to his 
friends. He appears, in the rumors of the 
myriad-tongued goddess, as a_ veritable 
Knight of La’ Mancha, assuming the most 
portentous attitudes, issuing the most enor- 
mous defiances, laying about him with the 
most chivalric energy, all in some quarrel 
the grounds of which remain to most of the 
stupefied onlookers incomprehensible. But 
underneath all this deliberately humorous 
show there is a very sincere and earnest pur- 
pose on Whistler’s part; he is bound to make 
the Philistines realize, by hook or by crook, 
that art is a divinity to which they must bow 
in reverence, and that artists as her high- 
priests are entitled to, and shali receive at 
least as much respect and deference as is ac- 
corded to princes and millionaires. To this 
end he fights them with all manner of wea- 
pons; with irony and ridicule, with open con- 
tempt, with rebuffs and tantalizations, with 
enigmas and miracles; until, at their wits’ 
end, and exasperated beyond their limits, 
they appeal to the arbitration of the law. 
But here again they find their antagonist in- 
vincible; for the answers he makes on exam- 
ination and cross-examination, and the ques- 
tions he puts to them in his turn, are of such 
a tenor that, whether or not the case is tech- 
nically decided against him, the moral vic- 
tory, which is all he cares for, is invariably 
with him; art is vindicated, the elect are en- 
chanted; and the great public, staring at the 
proceedings, tho somewhat at a loss to 
fathom their esoteric meaning, is convinced 
at any rate that these artists are a more for- 
midable folk than had been supposed, and 
that between a house-painter and a Raphael, 
or a Michael Angelo and a tobacco-Indian 
manufacturer, thére is a difference as well a8 
a distinction. Thus during the past twenty 
years Whistler has done art an immense serv- 
ice. Artists in general are sensitive enough, 
but they are uniformly unwilling or incom- 
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petent to defend themselves persistently and 
resolutely in the arena, still less to adventure 
dashing attacks against the enemy. But 
Whistler loves to fight in his chosen cause; 
and has now made himself so generally and 
justly feared by the parties of the other part 
that their demeanor is radically improved, 
not toward him only, but toward the guild of 
artists in general. ; 

The tale of the Peacock Room has long 
been history; so has the affair of Whistler vs. 
John Ruskin, the rather since it led to the 
publication of Whistler’s first book, famous 
all over the world under the title of ‘The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” For Whis- 
tler’s epigram against Leighton may be re- 
torted upon himself with a difference; he not 
only paints, but he writes, too. And his writ- 
ing, like his painting, resembles no other 
man’s; like his well-known “ Butterfly ” 
signature, it has a character of its own. It 
touches precisely the point, and leaves all 
else to be supplied by the reader; it is there- 
fore as terse as Arabic proverbs, and as rich 
in significance; but it possesses an English 
(or American, or perhaps better yet, an ex- 
clusively Whistlerian) humor, which the prov- 
erbs uniformly lack. The remarks he 
writes down are not only pregnant in them- 
selves, but they are put in such a way that 
they inevitably cling to the memory. They 
must, however, be read to be appreciated; 
like his pictures, they do not readily lend 
themselves to the methods of the reviewer. 
Nevertheless, I shall not deny myself the 
pleasure of calling the attention of such stray 
persons as may not. already be acquainted 
with it to a fresh publication by him, en- 
titled “The Baronet and the Butterfly—A 
Valentine with a Verdict,” lately issued in 
this country by R. H. Russell, the publisher. 
It is a book which neither the humorist nor 
the bibliophile can afford to neglect; its phys- 
ical get-up being exquisite and its contents 
delectable. 

The argument is as follows: A Philistine, 
Sir William Eden by name, by the device of 
employing a common friend as go-between, 
prevailed upon Whistler to agree to paint a 
head of Lady Eden for about one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty guineas—the exact 
amount not being determined more closely 
than that. The price ordinarily demanded 
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by the artist for a work of this kind was five 
hundred guineas; but the baronet, througn 
his intermediary, pleaded poverty, while pro- 
fessing boundless homage for the Whistler- 
jan genius, and the painter good-naturedly 
consented to oblige him. He was at the time 
profoundly unconscious that the baronet was 
an amateur Shylock in the picture-dealing 
line; his practice being to order portraits of 
his wife or other members of his family from 
eminent artists at cut rates (obtained in ways 
similar to that employed in the present in- 
stance), and afterward to dispose of them to 
regular dealers at four or five times the 
money he paid for them. 

The cut rate in question being left with a 
margin of fifty guineas, it was obviously for 
the artist, and not for the client, to determine 
what the precise price within those limits 
should be; and he would determine it accord- 
ing to the labor he might expend upon the 
work and the artistic value it might seem to 
him to possess. But Whistler being among 
the least mercenary of mortals, the odds were 
anything to nothing that, if left to himself, 
he would name the smaller sum as his recom- 
pense. ‘The baronet, on the other hand, if 
not mercenary, was naught; and he accord- 
ingly laid what seemed to him an ingenious 
scheme to entrap the artist into the loss of 
that rainbow pot of fifty guineas, which 
otherwise he might obtain. This scheme is 
termed by Whistler “ The Abrupt, Ingenious 
and Stupendous Invention of the ‘ Valen- 
tine.’”” For when the portrait, which had 
involved far more work than had originally 
been contemplated, and was turning out, as 
the artist admitted and the baronet joyously 
proclaimed, “a little masterpiece,” had been 
brought nearly to completion, needing but a 
sitting or two more to perfect it, the baronet 
hastily entered the studio one morning, with 
a sealed envelope in his hand, announced 
that he was on the point of starting for In- 
dia, requested that the portrait might be sent 
to his lodgings forthwith, and then tender- 
ing the envelope with a mysterious smile: 
“Here is a Valentine for you,’ quoth he,— 
it did, indeed, chance to be Saint Valentine’s 
Day,—* take it; but please don’t open it till 
I’m gone!” Then he vanished; the envelope 
was opened in due course, and behold—a 
check for one hundred guineas! The titled 
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freebooter had imagined that the artist, hav- 
ing accepted, tho unawares, the minimum 
sum mentioned, .was thereby effectually 
estopped from putting in any claim to the 
larger; and would, also be constrained to de- 
liver up the portrait as a commodity con- 
tracted for, paid for, and therefore no longer 
the artist’s property, but the baronet’s. 

But Whistler, however indifferent he might 
be to fifty guineas one way or the other, was 
the last man in the world to submit to being 
done by a sharper; and he countered on the 
baronet in a manner which I will not attempt 
to recount; because it is told in the book 
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much better than I could tell it. “ And,” ob- 
serves the artist-author, in his Introduction, 
“in the recounting of such excellent matter 
is again curiously brought to light the con- 
tinued fallacy, danger, immodesty, immoral- 
ity and monstrous inconvenience of shame- 
less friendship.” It is unnecessary to say 
that despite all the terrors of French courts 
and British greed the American artist 
triumphed in the end; not only putting the 
baronet to memorable shame and confusion, 
but indisputably confirming his undivided 
claim to wear the proud title which stands 
at the head of this article. 


Song of the Carlisle Indians. 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 


ce a blithe October day, 


All crisp and glowing, 
We red men hurry to the fray— 
Our banners blowing ! 
Keen to outstrip a friendly foe 
In manly paces— 
Upon a bloodless field to shaw 
Victorious faces; 
Renewing in our altered life 
Past pride of story; 
The ancient blood in modern strife, 
Athirst for glory ! 
The prize of honor doth beguile 


Eack warrior’s heart—Carlisle ! Carlisle ! 


The trees in red and yellow drest— 
Our colors wearing— 

Applaud with million hands our best 
Of skill and daring; 

The open skies repeat our mirth— 
The hills that bore us— 

All inarticulate tongues of Earth 
Swell the wild chorus ! 

If man with Nature owns his kin, 
Our claim is nearer; 

Dearer to her our tawny skin— 
‘Our triumphs dearer ! 

We boast the guerdon of her smile 

“ Upon our flag—Carlisle ! Carlisle ! 


You have not read our measure yet— 
You pale-face brothers; 

You thought our sun forever set— 
Our place, another’s ! 

True, our old men in silence mourn 
The days departed; 

By force of numbers overborne, 
And broken-hearted; 

We ask no more than all may claim, 
Tho raw beginners,— 

_A fair field and an honest game— 
Cheers for the winners ! 

Clearly our challenge rings the while— 

On to the goal! Carlisle ! Carlisle ! 


CaRLISLE, Pa. 
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Some Recent Hymnaries. 
By the Rev. Robert Westly Peach. 
I. 


THE years of the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century thus far spent have been 
marked by a distinct advance in the compila- 
tion and editing of hymnaries. The selection 
of hymns has been carried forward in a spirit 
of freedom from the authority of mere 
names, and of reliance upon the guidance of 
usage, taste and sober judgment. And when 
the hymns have been chosen, conscientious 
and scholarly pains have not been spared to 
fix upon a text which will tend to become 
standard, because of its being, in each case, 
the most nearly perfectform obtainable of the 
hymn in question. Editors have made very 
few changes; but they have freely admitted 
every alteration which, after having been 
tested, has widely commended itself to the 
affections of worshipers; and they have un- 
dertaken vast labors to make a history of al- 
terations, additions and dates, all in the in- 
terest of honesty and culture. 

By “freedom from the authority of mere 
names” is meant that the discovery of a 
credit to Watts, Doddridge, the Wesleys, 
Miss Steele, the Olney hymnists, Montgom- 
ery, Neale or Bonar, for examples, places the 
compiler under no sense of obligation to in- 
clude any given hymn. His subjection is 
acknowledged to two canons. One may again 
be described as “ taste and sober judgment; ” 
the other is Use. In his submission to the 
latter the compiler is generally wiser than 
his critics, who tell him insistently to admit 
only “ good poetry and good hymns.” He 
preserves many a good old hymn which is 
poor poetry, and gains the gratitude of many 
4 worshiper, who still wants to sing “ Am I 
a Soldier of the Cross,” and ‘“ Awake, My 
Soul, Stretch Every Nerve.” It is true that 
he who makes his major canon Use will have 
a long list of pieces which would not find 
Place in a worthy anthology of religious 
verse; and it is equally true that he who is 
strenuous for good poetry, seeking praise- 
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lyrics, shunning the didactic, making Taste 
his major canon, will have as long a list of 
pieces which the people will not sing. It is 
a need of worshipers that their hymns shall 
be able to increase their faith and deepen 
their devotional spirit, as well as give ex- 
pression to their praises. 

An analytical estimate of seven notable 
hymnaries which have been put forth since 
the beginning of 1890 is herewith presented. 

In that year Mr. Edwin A. Bedell gave us 
“The Church Hymnary,” which was after- 
ward adopted by the Reformed Church of 
North America and is in use in many Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches. If we 
compare it with the leading books of the 
years 1874-1885, in this country, the first dif- 
ference which impresses us is that of the 
treatment of eighteenth century writers. In 
the hymn-books of the Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Protestant Episcopal churches, Dr. Rob- 
inson’s ‘‘ Spiritual Songs ”’ and “ Laudes Do- 
mini,’ Hitchcock, Eddy and Schaff’s “Hymns 
and Songs of Praise,” and ‘“‘ Carmina Sancto- 
rum ” (with Mudge in the place of Schaff), all 
published during the period named, Watts 
has an average of one hundred and thirty 
hymns (altho the Episcopal book had but 
thirty-six); Loddridge has an average of thir- 
ty, Wesley forty-eight, Miss Steele nineteen 
and Newton twenty-three. ‘The Church 
Hymnary ” reduces Watts to seventy, Dod- 
dridge to twenty, Wesley to forty-two, Miss 
Steele to eight and Newton to fifteen. Add- 
ing five other eighteenth century writers— 
John Wesley, Beddome, Toplady, Stennett 
and .Cowper—the ten furnish two-fifths of 
the hymns in the Presbyterian hymnal of 
1874, about one-third of ‘“‘ Hymns and Songs 
of Praise,’ “ Spiritual Songs” and the Bap- 
tist hymnal of 1883; one-fourth of “ Laudes 
Domini” and “Carmina Sanctorum,” and 
but a little over one-sixth of “The Church - 
Hymnary.” This reducing and sifting proc- 
ess is an excellence, when not carried too 
far. Every one of the best-loved hymns of 
these and others of the older writers should 
be retained, except for some very weighty 
2961 
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opposing reason, and in addition as many 
more as may be judged to possess spiritual 
truth and poetic beauty. Herein ‘ The 
Church Hymnary” maintains a wise bal- 
ance, on the whole, tho slightly deficient in 
the hymns of Tate and Brady and John Wes- 
ley. If it seems to have _ proportionately 
few of Miss Steele’s pieces, and a surplusage 
of Charles Wesley’s and Gowper’s, this is ex- 
actly in keeping with the best judgment of 
our time. 

Leading hymnists whose literary activity 
dated from the opening of the nineteenth 
century to twenty-five years ago afford a sec- 
ond test. Of these Montgomery may be taken 
first, as founder of a new school of hymnol- 
ody, and Neale last, of whom hardly less can 
be said, for his translations make over the 
productions of the Latin hymn-writers into 
English classics. In the number of their 
hymns in current use, Neale is next to Watts 
and Wesley, and Montgomery stands fourth. 
In this period we have also Heber, Kelly, 
Lyte, Hastings, Keble, Miss Elliott, Faber 
and Alford. “ The Church Hymnary ” keeps 
rather more of the strong hymns of Hastings 
than the total of his best, and falls slightly 
short in the case of Faber. The other writers 
are generously represented in it—Heber, Lyte 
and Miss Elliott in particular. 

In the matters of catholicity, balance and 
progressiveness, an important test must be 
the treatment of hymnists of note who have 
passed away during the quarter-century just 
closing, or who are yet alive. There are six- 

- teen who have an average in our seven books 
of from twenty-three hymns down to five. 
Bonar stands at the head, and-is next to 
Montgomery in the number of his evangelical 
and poeticai hymns in current use. The oth- 
ers are, in ‘the order’ indicated: Miss Wink- 
worth, Monsell, How, Ellerton, Caswall, Miss 
Havergal, Wordsworth, Palmer,’ Baker, 
Thring, Mrs. Alexander, Miss Borthwick, 
Bickersteth, Chandler and Dix. “The Church 
Hymnary ” is strikingly deficient only in the 
hymns of bishop How, but has rather too 
few of Ellerton’s, mrs. Alexander’s and Miss 
Borthwicx s. . 

There are about fifty other writers who 
have each one hymn, sometimes two, occur- 
ring in all seven of the books, and other 
hymns in a part of them, but not enough to 
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average five. In addition there are nearly 
forty writers who fail to obtain admission 
into at least one book, but who have an aver- 
age of from,one to four pieces in the others. 
“The Church Hymnary ” excludes only four 
of these: James D. Burns, Cooke, Maclagan 
and Mrs. Van Alstyne, They have a total of 
nineteen hymns (seven well known), occur- 
ring thirty-eight times, in a part or all of the 
other books. 

The seven books have one hundred and 
seventy hymns in common; and one hundred 
and forty more are in six of them. ‘“ The 
Church Hymnary ” omits only four of these. 
One hundred and seventy-five hymns are 
each in five of the books, and of these it has 
all but twenty-three. Another hundred and 
tifty hymns or thereabouts are in four of 
them. Thus, nine-tenths of the large body of 
hymns most widely favored in our decade are 
in “The Church Hymnary.” 

This book has nearly one thousand hymns, 
an ample number, if not too many; for each 
hymn could not have its separate tune with- 
out making too bulky a volume, and only 
eight hundred tunes are given. It has open, 
fair pages. Its classifications are good, al- 
tho by an oversight Keble’s “There is a 
Book, Who Runs May Read ” is assigned un- 
der “Holy Scriptures.” (“In Excelsis” copies 
the mistake.) It has excellent indexes—that 
of authors grouping the American writers, 
which calls attention to the fact that it is 
rich in our home-born praises. Miss Anna B. 
Warner, however, is not represented, altho 
her beautiful “We Would See Jesus” has 
found a wide and loving acceptance, and her 
children’s hymns are sung in many tongues. 
“The Church Hymnary” has only nineteen 
pieces assigned to children, which is a defi- 
ciency. It repeats the first stanza of every 
hymn, a needless waste of space. Every- 
thing considered, it is an excellent book. 

In 1892, “The Hymnal, Revised and En- 
larged,” of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
took permanent form. It so sharply pruned 
the old away that barely one-tenth of its 
numbers are supplied by our ten representa- 
tive writers of the eighteenth century. Wes- 
ley is not poorly represented, but Watts has 
only sixteen hymns, Doddridge seven, and 
Newton six. Tate and Brady among the 
older writers are alone in its marked favor. 
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Writers of our next period are more gener- 
ously treated by this hymnary, with the ex- 
ceptions of Kelly, who has but seven pieces, 
and Hastings, who is reduced to a single 
hymn. On the other hand, Alford and Neale 
it unduly favors, the latter writer holding its 
place of honor, with twenty-nine numbers. 

Of the later hymnists, Bonar is represented 
by only one-third as many hymns as Neale, 
ten, while our pre-eminent American, Dr. 
Palmer, has only three. Miss Winkworth 
and Miss Borthwick also are rather under- 
valued. But this Episcopal. hymnal is ex- 
cessively devoted to Thring, and’ shows a 
marked partiality to Caswall, Baker, Mrs. 
Alexander, Ellerton, How, Bickersteth and 
Dix. This book stands alone in bearing 
strongly the marks of denominational prefer- 
ence, 

Not a single hymn of Anstice, Leonard Ba- 
Mrs. Cousin, Denny, Gill, 
Lynch, Samuel Longfellow, Macduff, Massie, 
Medley, Stennett, Miss Waring, Whittier or 
Wreford is found in this hymnary. They are 
represented by ninety-six hymns (thirty-three 
important), occurring two hundred and twen- 
ty-five times in the other books. 

This Episcopal hymnal omits thirty-seven 
hymns which are in all of the other books; 
one hundred and nine which are in five other 
books; ninety-six which are in four of the 
others. Thus less than two-thirds of the 
hymns most nearly unanimously settled upon 
by the other books are found in this. It has 
a’ total of six hundred and _ seventy-nine 
hymns, as many as can well be put into a 
book the word edition of which is so fre- 
quently bound together with the prayer-book 
for carrying in the hand. A goodly portion 
of these hymns, forty-eight in number, are 
for children. None of Miss Warner’s are 
among them, but American writers, except- 
ing three or four Bishops, are slighted by this 
book. It is not richly furnished with in- 
dexes, which would unduly increase its bulk. 
While the exigencies of the Church Year 
compel this hymnary to differ from the oth- 
ers, yet it appears from our analysis that the 
Episcopalians have not a praise book equal 
to the standard of our decade. 

In 1892, also, Dr. Robinson brought forth 
his “New Laudes Domini.” It has two hun- 
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dred and seventy-five hymns of our -ten last- 
century writers—only sixteen less than in 
*Laudes Domini,” and approximately one- 
fourth of his whole number. In both books 
he holds rather too tenaciously to the old. It 
would be hard, for example, to show that 
Miss Steele has twenty-one hymns worthy of 
retention in our day, or-Watts one hundred 
and fifteen. Withal, “Tate and Brady have 
hardly enough. 

In the next period, Dr. Robinson has rather 
more than a fair proportion of Kelly and 
Hastings, and less of Alford and Neale, but 
on the whole maintains a wise balance. 

When we come to writers of the class yet 
living, or deceased within twenty-five years, 
we find Dr, Robinson offsetting the Protest- 
ant Episcopal hymnal, having twenty-seven 
of Dr. Palmer’s noble hymns, and being more 
or less deficient in the productions of Chan- 
dler, Caswall, Baker, Miss Winkworth, Miss 
Borthwick, Mrs. Alexander, Ellerton, How 
and Dix. If Dr. Robinson had been a little 
severer with his beloved ancients, and a little 
more appreciative of our more sentimental 
moderns, his latest book might have been 
accepted as * Laudes Domini in Excelsis.” 
Of the minor writers, however, he has a 
widely and wisely chosen selection, omitting 
only Downton and Mrs. Van Alstyne, who 
have ten hymns, chosen sixteen times in the 
other books. Dr. Robinson omits sixteen 
hymns which are in all the other books, thir- 
ty-five that are in five, and fifty-seven that 
are in four. He thus has five-sixths of the 
most favored hymns of our day. 

No emphasis is laid upon hymns for chil- 
dren in the “New Laudes Domini.” This 
book, too, wastes space by repeating the first 
stanza of each hymn. It has too many hymns 
without separate tunes, and the music is set 
too closely for the words printed therewith, 
in many instances necessitating crowding. It 
is strange that Dr. Robinson should have re- 
tained “ Day of Judgment, Day of Wonders, ’ 
and returned to “'The Voice of Free Grace 
Cries.” His biographical index of authors 
is a most interesting feature. His classifica- 
tions and indexes are most accurate, and al- 
together his latest book is not outclassed by 
the others which have been enriched so great- 
ly by his labors. 


Quincy, Mass. 
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Parson KEttEy. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50.) Here is a good combination— 
a partnership wholly satisfying. ‘‘ Mason & 
Lang, Romancers,” the sign should read, 
hanging over a book-dusty literary shop in a 
goodly London street that we know of. Fine 
traces of Dumas pére, echoes of old ballads, 
the brilliance of the Montagus, the flash of 
small swords, the atmosphere of the eigh- 
teenth century’s first quarter in England and 
France, rattling romance done up in finically 
fine literature, a smack of Virgil and Theoc- 
ritus dashed into modern adventure—a glori- 
ous hotch-potch, indeed, and a downright en- 
gaging story all around. We will not divulge 
the plot, for that is the backbone of the book, 
but we insist upon saying .that Wogan and 
Kelley and Scrope are a trio to warm the ro- 
mance-reader’s blood to the bubbling point. 
If Parson Kelley does not turn out to be a 
prime favorite with the critics and the public 
we shall feel sure that the public and the 
critics are very dull. 

THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. (New York: 

. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Mr. Harris 
has his limitations, no doubt, but our enjoy- 
ment of his transcripts from negro life has 
none that we know of. Aunt Minervy Ann 
Perdue is a character to be framed in the 
reader’s memory. Once known she will 
never be forgotten. Mr. Harris’s vision of 
the old time darky is absolute. But along 
with an admirably dramatic presentation of 
Minervy Ann we have some _ notable 
sketches of Georgia whites done in broad 
wash, if we may so call it, which give a liberal 

‘impression of a certain stratum of Southern 
existence at the beginning of the ‘ Recon- 
struction Period.” This chronicle, indeed, 
gives Mr. Harris an opportunity to put in all 
the lights and shades of a very picturesque 
life. Some of his touches are, perhaps, a 
trifle too grotesque; but as a whole the book 
stands out strong, peculiar, full of a charm- 
ing genius. The numerous illustrations by 
Mr. A. B. Frost are true to the story and its 
people. 


DIONYSIUS, THE WEAVER’S HEART’S DEAR- 
EST. By Blanche Willis Howard. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50.) <A good 
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story was never more foolishly loaded down 
with a name than is this. A charming art, 
however, prevents the break-down which is 
due. We do not often meet with literary 
craftsmanship of a more attractive sort, and 
the story, as a story, is distinctly fresh and 
strong. The author’s long residence on the 
continent has given her command of the life 
she depicts; and while we do not find in this 
novel the charm of “ Guenn,” there is a 
strong attraction in it which holds to the 
end. A pleasant half-day is in store for a 
host of readers. 


LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER. Selections 
from His Correspondence, 1866-1881. With Por- 
traits. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) Sidney Lanier’s life was ‘a beautiful 
one—as sad as it was lovely—and reading 
these letters gives a sweet emphasis to the 
impression made by his poetry. The larger 
part of the letters were written to Mr. Gib- 
son Peacock and to Bayard Taylor, altho 
there are several to Paul Hayne. A number 
of T'aylor’s letters to Lanier are also includ- 
ed, and many notes on music and musical im- 
pressions give the curiously rapturous de- 
light with which Lanier heard many of the 
world’s most famous singers and musicians. 
All through the correspondence runs the po- 
et’s sweet cheerfulness, which was main- 
tained against troubles, adversities and ill- 
ness bitter enough to have crushed almost 
any spirit. Two portraits of Lanier and a 
fac-simile of a letter to Bayard Taylor ap- 
pear in the book. 

TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. STUDIES AND 
SKETCHES OF VAGABOND Lire. By Josiah 
Flynt. (New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50.) To every person who has the slight- 
est desire to read the great book of human 
nature in its lowest lines. Mr. Flynt’s 
sketches of tramp-life and studies of the 
criminal temperament must prove. absorb- 
ingly interesting. What good may finally 
come of such investigations as are here de- 
scribed we cannot say. The whole subject 
has a discouraging atmosphere; but we shall 
doubtless gain a strong light by which to 
rearrange our dealings with the idle, the re 
fractory and the criminal classes, all of 
which tend to coalesce. Mr. Flynt’s adven- 
tures as a tramp are told with a cold, con- 
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vincing realism, and his opinions regarding 
our floating, irresponsible population seem 
worthy of careful thought. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A. Critical Study. 
By George Brandes. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.60.) “It is three hundred 
years since his genius attained its full devel- 
opment,” says Dr. Brandes, speaking of 
Shakespeare, “‘ yet Europe is still busied with 
him as tho with a contemporary.” But he 
might have added that America also is busy 
with him. The present edition of Dr. 
Brandes’s magnificent work is, indeed, a’ wel- 
come apparition. We have not space to point 
out its teeming values.. The translators have 
faithfully done their part, so that the reader 
will not feel any slurring:of the original, It 
is a supremely attractive and informing book. 
Every Shakespearean student must have it 
at his elbow. It is history, criticism, appre- 
ciation, social study and life contemporary 
with Shakespeare all in one. A full index 
follows the text. 


STORIES FROM F'RoIssART. By Henry New- 
bolt. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) With the true spirit of romance and 
the burning imagination of a young poet, 
Mr. Newbolt has dipped his pen into old 
Froissart’s ink horn and brought forth some 
delightful stories. Who can envy the boy 
who would turn aside from these thrilling 
pages, preferring to read some flabby story 
of how wicked it is for us to enforce the 
authority of our flag in the Philippines ? 
Patriotism of the brave old sort shines in 
every line of these stories. Fighting men 
who made England great and good stride 
along the pages. Let American boys read 
and catch the spirit that will hold up the 
flag and keep America always great and 
good. 


On Triax By Zack. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) Stories of burglars, 
thieves, highwaymen and knights of the 
slums have been overwhelming us lately, and 
now we are offered the adventures and final 
outcome of a scoundrel too weak and drivel- 
ing to be anything but a coward and a milk- 
Sop. The tale is told with power, so that one 
Must not glance at it if a reading is to be 
avoided. The hero—if an arrant coward and 
groveling brute may be so called—forces us 
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to follow him through his miserable career 
to an inevitable, yet by .no means satisfac- 
tory, catastrophe. 





THE QUEEN’S SERVICE; OR, THE REAL 
“Tommy ATKINS,” BEING THE EXPERIENCES 
OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER IN THE BRITISH IN- 
FANTRY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Horace 
Wyndham, Late of the ——th Regiment. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.) The title of 
Mr. Wyndham’s book sufficiently explains 
what is offered to the reader. Between its 
covers will be found a large amount of in- 
formation about the British army and the 
life of its non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate soldiers. A few good illustrations as- 
sist the text. 


MAMMON AND Co. By E. F. Benson. (New 
York: D. Appléton & Co. $1.50.) Like Mr. 
Benson’s earlier novels, this one is of a chip- 
per temperament and character, making 
naughty eyes at London society and: dealing 
with life in a silly mood which sometimes 
almost touches the line of flabbiness. And 
yet a touch very like that of genius runs 
through the pictures of money-hunting, aris- 
tocracy-worshiping, frivolous-earnest life. An 
American girl—to be sure, the book-market 
demanded it—acts a good part in the story. 


Roman Lire UNDER THE Casars. By 
Emile Thomas, Professor at the, University of 
Tiile. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
An acceptable short history of Roman civ- 
ilization under the Empire. A book very 
good to have at hand for reference, and ex- 
cellent for students and general readers who 
desire a short road to a comprehensive 
knowledge of its subject. Copious foot-notes 
and references and a good index add great- 
ly to the reader’s convenience. 

ADM'RAL PHILLIP. THE FOUNDING OF 
New SoutH. WALEs. By Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) A very interesting 
sketch of Admiral Phillip and the founding 
of New South Wales appears as No. 6 in 
the “Builders of Great Britain” series. 
Phillip was in control of the British colony 
from 1786 to 1792, during which time he was 
himself, to a large extent, New South Wales 
and all that it stood for. The authors have 
not so much written Phillip’s biography as 
a history of the founding of the colony, its 
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growth and its picturesque struggles. It is 
a very engaging and informing book. 

Tur ART oF Dintnc. By Abraham Hay- 
ward, Q.C. With Annotations and Additions 
by Charles Sayle. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75.) The first edition of 
this book was published forty-seven years 
ago, and it has since gone through three or 
four more in different forms. The present 
edition, with some added matter by the edi- 
tor, is beautifully printed and neatly bound, 
making a volume to be read with a growing 
appetite for a liberal dinner. 


We are in receipt of Vol. X of COLLECTIONS 
OF THE Nova Scotia Historicat Society, 
containing a paper on THE SLAVE IN CAN- 
ADA, by T. Watson -Smith, D.D. It is a curi- 
ous and valuable contribution -to Canadian 
history, giving a large number of facts 
touching the existence of slavery and its 
progress and extinguishment in the Domin- 
ion. 





Literary Notes. 


Pror. Ricwarp 'T. Ery has just finished his 
work on “ Monopolies and Trusts,” shortly to be 
published by the Harpers.’ This article will be 
the first of the series on the “ Distribution of 
Wealth.” 


.-Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt, whose articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly, especially one entitled 
a “‘ New England Hill Town,” attracted so much 
attention, publishes in this month’s Atlantic 
“ The Ohioans.” 


....An interesting illustrated article in the 
November number of The Magazine of Art is 
“Bible Pictures by a Chinese Artist.” The il- 
lustrations show the Japanese art in its quaint- 
est and best form. 

....* The Expositor’s Bible,” issued by Wil- 
bur B. Ketcham, of this city, is an unabridged 
edition and not an abridged reprint, as errone- 
ously stated two weeks since. The work will 
be published complete in six volumes. 

....Statistics show that Germany leads the 
world in the publication of educational works, 
the arts and sciences, belles lettres and travel; 
France in history, poetry and the drama; Italy 
in political economy, and England in novels. 

....-Mr. Zangwill’s new book will be called 
“They that Walk in Darkness.” The author 
is now devoting his time between the presenta- 
tion on the stage of the “Children of the 
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Ghetto” and the preparation for the appearance 
of his new novel. ‘ 

...-At a meeting of the Book Trade, held last 
week, to take action regarding the death of 
William H. Appleton, the committee, consisting 
of Charles Scribner, George Haven Putnam, 
Frank H. Dodd, Charles Holt, Frank H. Scott 
and J. H. Harper, passed the following resolu- 
tion: ‘ Resolved, That we record the universal 
honor and esteem in which Mr. Appleton was 
held by the profession of which he was the 
senior member in this city, and to which for 
many years he had contributed an example of 
high ideals, integrity and dignity.” 

....Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons are issu- 
ing in their “ New Century Library” Charles 
Dickens’s works in fifteen volumes. Each vol- 
ume is 61% x 4% inches, and in the Pickwick 
Papers, the first volume of the series, there are 
845 pages in long primer type, altho the book is 
less than a half-inch thick. This is because the 
volumes are printed on India paper, which up 
to this time has been used only in high priced 
Bibles and devotional books. This will mean‘ 
that the complete volumes of Dickens will oc- 
cupy less than eight inches of shelf room in a 
library. 

....Since the alliance between the publish- 
ing house of the Harpers and *McClures. and 
also, we understand, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
there have been many changes in the Harper 
publications. Harper’s Round Table has been 
suspended for the present, as it is not pay- 
ing, and its editor, Albert Lee, has been trans- 
ferred to the McClure editorial staff. Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster is no longer editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, tho she will continue her con- 
nection with that publication in some other ¢a- 
pacity; and Henry Loomis Nelson, formerly 
editor of the Weekly, will discontinue the writ- 
“ing of editorials. 

....Grant Allen, the author and naturalist, 
who had been in ill health for, some time, died 
last week, Wednesday. Born in Canada in 
1848, his early education was directed by his 
father, who was a minister in the Church of 
England, and an author of some note. Grant 
Allen graduated from Oxford in 1871 and in 
1873 became professor of logic and philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Jamaica. Mr. Allen was one 
of the most popular of scientific authors, and 
has often been called the “ Darwinian St. Paul,” 
because of his clear expositions of the Darwit- 
ian theory of evolution. Besides his contribu 
tions to the magazines, he wrote. many books, 
not only on science, but on history, sociology 
and philosophy. During the last few years, how 
ever, he turned his attention to novels, 
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The Weakness of Organization. 


We hear much of the decadence of the 
Latin nations. The easy victory of Prussia 
over I*rauce in 1870, the driving of Italy out 
of Abyssinia and the collapse of Spain in our 
late war are but part of the evidence of this 
decadence. Against it may be put only the 
great colonization projects of France in coun- 
tries where she cannot send emigrants to 
inhabit them, only soldiers to hold them. 

What makes, on the other hand, the grow- 
ing strength of Germany, Great Britain and 
the United States is the encouragement of 
individual initiative. In Germany it shows 
itself especially in the system of education 
which protects scholars even from the au- 
thority of the Government, and makes abso- 
lutely independent men. It appears also in 
the independent energy which is cultivated 
in manufactures and ‘commerce. It is the 
free spirit of educational research which has 
created the great industrial success that is 
so,marked a feature of modern German his- 
tory. We need not say that the independence 
of individual initiative which is character- 
istic of a government by the free wilkof the 
people is what has given their pre-eminence 
to Great Britain and the United States. 

it is often claimed that there is something 
in the Protestant religion that accounts for 
the confessed pre-eminence of Protestant 
countries. If that be so, and it may be, the 
feature of Protestantism which gives it its 
strength is just that which is often called its 
weakness, the insistence on the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and the resistance to any au- 
thority which would impose its beliefs. A 
great organization, such as a Church, with its 
head from whom comes down through suc- 
cessive strata of authority one uniform sys- 
tem of thought, one required standard of be- 
lief and action, looks immensely strong, even 
resistless; but the unco-ordinated forces of 
individual enthusiasm 
stronger in.the end. 

An organization is apt to be defensive, not 
progressive. In Church or society the organi- 
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and energy prove 


zations have to protect their own principles 
and methods; they are necessarily conserva- 
tive. It is the rebels against organization, 
the men who do their own thinking, that 
have to make all the advances out of which 
progress is created. Organization is strong 
at the breeching and weak at the tugs. It is 
excellent for defense but feeble for attack. 
Dissent and the dissidence of dissent have 
high place in the onward movement of 
thought and in social and national progress. 
Any force, be it that of religious or of polit- 
ical organization, which interferes with indi- 
vidual initiative interferes also with the de- 
velopment of the people. A drain of original 
thinking is to be preferred before many times 
as much ordered and required thinking. 
Talk about sects and schisms, about wild 
and preposterous theories! Let them be ad- 
vanced all they will, and in the liberty of 
free thought the best will rule with vastly 
more power than where timorous priests and 
kings command right views to be _ held. 
Truth will muster more regiments than error, 
if she is allowed her freedom to reform 
reformation, to make liberty more full and 
goodness more heavenly. 





' The Fortune of a Multi- 
Milionaire. 


Tue distribution by will of one of the 
world’s great fortunes has recently excited 
more or less interest in the minds of the 
American people. Some of the daily journals 
have assumed that this interest was due al- 
most exclusively to the meagerness of the 
late Mr. Vanderbilt’s bequest to his eldest 
surviving son, and consisted chiefly of sym- 
pathy for a young man, already rich, to 
whom had been left only the pittance of $1- 
500,000 with which to keep the wolf from the 
door. Undoubtedly the father’s discrimina- 
tion against the son, the events which were 
the cause of it, and the recent addition of 
$6,000,000 to his portion of the estate from 
the large inheritance of his younger brother, 
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have excited a fleeting interest in the public 
mind, but we are confident that other and 
more important aspects of this transmission 
of wealth have been considered. The gray 
matter of the American brain has not yet 
taken on a yellow tint under the influence of 
a frivolous and sensational section of the 
press. 

First, it must have been observed that 
while the Vanderbilt fortune has been grow- 
ing continuously and at a rate approaching 
that of the average safe investment since the 
death of the founder of it, the estate of the 
late head of the family, $70,000,000 or $80,- 
000,000, was less than that of his grand- 
father, the Commodore. This difference was 
due to two successive distributions and to the 
broad but unostentatious benevolence of the 
good man who recently died. These distribu- 
tions have been for the public good. ‘While 
a concentration of the Vanderbilt wealth and 
its increments, by primogeniture and entail, 
in the possession of the late head of the fam- 
ily would have placed it in good hands, it is 
much better as a rule that such great ac- 
cunulations should be distributed. Not all 
of our multi-millionaires are of the type of 
the late Mr. Vanderbilt; we wish that they 
were. In this instance the distributions have 
been qualified by some wise discrimination 
and have not prevented a continuous invest- 
ment of the great bulk of the family property 
in those publie enterprises which have been 
admirably sustained and promoted by it. This 
also has been for the good of the people and 
the nation. The example of fine manage- 
ment, steady improvement of condition, and 
financial solidity exhibited by the wise use of 
this great family fortune has been instruc- 
tive, has invited imitation and has stimulated 
improvement elsewhere, thus both directly 
and indirectly serving public interests, while 
it has elevated American executive ability 
and skill in the eyes of the world. In the 
use and management o1 this great property 
for many years past there is a Irsson for 
those who would prevent or tear down and 
Scatter all great accumulations of private 
and family wealth. We suppose there are 
Some who, knowing that the late Mr. Van- 
derbilt had for a long time given away not 
less than a million a year, will still say that 
he ought to have given much nore, or nearly 
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all of his property, for the benefit of his fel- 
low men. But the greater part of that which 
ue retained was continually employed for 
their benefit, not, it is true, in the form. of 
charitable gifts, but still most effectively in 
the support of a great undertaking which 
sustained many thousands of families through 
the agency of honest industry. The with- 
urawal of his investment and of the guidance 
of his enlightened judgment from that under- 
taking in order that his fortune and attention 
might be given wholly to the poor, might 
have worked more misery and injury in one 
field than his benevolence could have re- 
lieved in another. 

This will and the history of the man who 
made it have undoubtedly stimulated thought 
in the American mind concerning the duties 
of the very rich. The iate Mr. Vanderbilt 
quite clearly perceived what those duties 
were, and to the best of his ability he per- 
formed them. Upon the death of his father 
he became the possessor of about $65,000,000; 
his executors say that he left about $70,000,- 
000. He had protected with care and 
thoughtful regard for the public and the wel- 
fare of his employees the great investments 
transmitted to him. That was one of his 
duties. He had spent a million a year in 
benevolence and various good works, regu- 
larly devoting four hours of labor per day to 
the interests of the charitable, philanthropic 
and religious institutions in which he ,was 
interested as an officer and a contributor. 
He had set a good example for rich men and 
poor men in his private life, his public activi- 
ties, his earnest fidelity to high ideals, and 
his habit of doing good without advertising 
it. 

Thoughtful and just Americans who give 
his memory the honor it so well deserves will 
inevitably measure other multi-millionaires 
by this example. How clearly it must dis- 
close to other possessors of great riches the 
grand opportunities which lie before them. 
Mr. Vanderbilt did not stand alone in his per- 
formance of the duties of the very rich. The 
benefactions of others who have set out to 
serve their fellow men before they die, and 
who will doubtless provide for a continuance 
or enlargement of that service after their 
lives shall end, are known far and wide. But 
there are some who either do not see their 
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duty, or, seeing, coldly turn. away from it. 
The attitude of such men is a cause of popu- 
lar discontent; it provokes reprisals in legis- 
lation and at the polls. It excites popular 
hostility which may be shown by the major- 
ity in acts which defeat their own purpose 
by restraining the just and benevolent rich 
without even annoying the unjust and selfish. 

We have heard poor men, wearing them- 
selves out in a struggle for their daily bread, 
express wonder at the blindness and callous- 
ness of certain very rich men, not only be- 
cause these multi-millionaires were not giv- 
ing out of their opulence to aid the miserable 
and the destitute and to improve social condi- 
tions, but also because they did not see how 
easily they could make their names and mem- 
ories shine for generations among men by 
wise gifts or bequests of millions which they 
would not use and for which there were no 
heirs by near ties of blood. With such men 
selfishness itself is blind. Their opportuni- 
ties may be greater than those of the rich 
man who has a considerable family and 
numerous heirs, even. if his wealth be so in- 
vested and administered that it is continually 
beneficent. Deplorable and pitiful is the fail- 
ure of their lives if death overtakes them 
while these opportunities are still unim- 
proved. 





‘Equal Rights for All White 
Men.” 


THE English in South Africa are fighting 
under the banner of “ Equal Rights for All 
White Men.” It is a good enough banner and 
motto so far as it goes. We see no reason 
why a man born in England or America or 
Germany, living in the Transvaal, should not 
claim the same rights and privileges as one 
born of Dutch Afrikander parents. To deny 
him easy admission to the ballot would seem 
to us as unjust as it would have been for 
the Mormons, who fied from Ohio and Mis- 
souri to Utah, to forbid the miners who fol- 
lowed them to that State to vote for Gov- 
ernor or Congressmen. All white men should 
be treated alike. 

But why not all black men also? The Boers 
have the reputation of treating black men 
worse than brutes, The English in South 
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Africa treat them badly enough, but the 
Boers are much more cruel. A full-blooded 
Basuto black, who is pursuing a course of 
study in this country, writes us this week an 
article in which he tells what is the treat- 
ment which his people receive from the 
Boers, who have, this past week, declared 
the Basuto territory annexed to their State. 
He is an intelligent man; he can read ‘and 
write and can distinguish justice from injus- 
tice. Why should he be forbidden to vote 
any more than an Englishman? He comes 
to this country, where there is quite too much 
of the caste spirit, and he finds himself al- 
most in paradise. He can walk on the side- 
walk; he is not kicked if he happens to brush 
against a white man; he does not have to 
wear a badge or carry a ticket or mind the 
curfew bell. But all this and worse he must 
endure in the Transvaal, no matter what his 
education. 

If the white people in South Africa were all 
moral and intelligent, and the black people 
were all ignorant, vicious and drunken, then 
it might be proper to make a rule like that 
which is now the motto of the British in 
South Africa, “ Equal Rights for All White 
Men;” but even then it would not be the 
color which was the reason of the rule but 
something which sinks lower than the skin 
into the brain or the heart. We have no 
doubt that very few of these South African 
Kaftirs and Zulus and Basutos are fit to ex- 
ercise the franchise; but some of them are, 
like our correspondent with the @ in his 
name, which stands for a “ click.” Where 4 
majority of a race, white, black, yellow or 
red, cannot read, and cannot talk the lan- 


‘guage of civilization and the laws, we make 


no special objection to the restriction of suf- 
frage to intelligence and character; but let 
that be the rule, strictly and impartially car- 
ried out, and let there be no rule which is 
based on color. 

In this country, where the negroes are rap- 
idly learning to read, and where the ignorant 
white people are even less progressive thal 
they, we believe that a rule of universal suf- 
frage will best help education. But we bring 
no indictment against the recommendation of 
a convention of Southern business men fre 
ported to our readers by Principal Booker T. 
Washington, That convention asked for im 
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partial intelligent suffrage. Its members are 
not afraid of negro votes. so long as they are 
intelligent—that is, so long as the voters can 
read and write. We see here, with Principal 
Washington, a beam of clear light athwart a 












































dark sky. While the politicians are trying to 
contrive constitutions which embody the 
i South African rule, and give equal rights to 
i all white men and no rights at all to black 
- men, these merchants and manufacturers of 
3 the South agree to precisely the rule which 
h we would defend with all our powers, of 
L equal rights for all men, wh.ce and black 
‘ alike. Impose your conditions of education 
h if you will, but black Mr. Maxeke, the Ba- 
to suto, and the mulatto Frederick Douglasses, 
i and the quadroons and the octoroons can 
re daim equal rights if they have equal intelli- 
Fe gence, whether in South Africa or the United 
States. 

all 

Y Why Congressman Roberts 
at Should Be Unseated. 

in THERE seems to be a general agreement 
” among decent people that Congressman -Rob- 
the erts, of Utah, should be unseated. We know 
vat that there are some who say that Utah should 
cin be allowed whatever Congressman she 
” pleases, but these are, for the most part, 
if those to whom polygamy itself does not seem 
> avery bad thing. They would also say that 
- if Utah wants polygamy she should be al- 
his lowed to have it. We suppose that it is gen- 
8 erally admitted that we are constitutionally 
B obliged to recognize Mr. Roberts’s election 
lan- ind membership in the next Congress. He 
ake is in, and the duty will be to put him out. 
suf: He can be constitutionally unseated, as Con- 
Net gress has power to judge of the qualifications 
car of its members, and can beyond question 
h is expel those whom it regards unfit. 

But why should Mr. Roberts be expelled ? 
ne, Not because Mormonism is a bad religion, 
rae based on a fraud. Such is the fact, but the 
than acceptance of its fraudulent revelation cre- 
suf BB ates no disqualification. Congress has al- 
a bwed—and we still think wisely allowed— 
. bg Utah to be admitted to the Union, notwith- 
er T, “anding the prevalent religion of its people. 
in Nor is it because he is privately known to 


be an immoral man, Nothing is known of 
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any private immorality ‘of his.. Doubtless 
other Congressmen are known to be private- 
ly immoral, perhaps to lead more or less se- 
cretly a double life. They cannot be expelled 
for it, and it is the business of nobody in par- © 
ticular to spy into their private doings which 






- they do not flaunt before the public. If they 


should be discovered and convicted of unlaw- 
ful cohabitation that would be a different 
thing. 

Utah was a territory subject to a United 
States statute called the Edmunds-Tucker 
law, which forbade cohabitation with more 
than one woman as wife. Under that law a 
number of its leading citizens, Mr. Roberts 
among them, were arrested and some of them 
convicted and imprisoned for living in polyg- 
amy. The President of the Church of Latter 
Day Saints received a convenient “ revela- 
tion” forbidding any more plural marriages. 
The Mormon Church solemnly promised that 
they should cepase. They claim that from 
that time to this none have been solemnized. 
Under that pledge Utah was admitted to the 
Union, and it passed a law forbidding and 
punishing polygamy. But the Mormon lead- 
ers claim that it was tacitly agreed that 
while no more plural marriages were to be 
contracted, those who had contracted them 
were to be allowed to live on with their 
wives as previously, and that the practice 
of polygamy should die out as the polyg- 
amists died off. There was, however, no 
written agreement of that sort, and on the 
other side its existence is denied. Still it is 
evident that there has been no effort to pun- 
ish those who are living in plural marriages 
contracted before the ‘“ revelation.” 

One of those thus living, by his own con- 
fession, in polygamy is this elected Congress- 
man, Mr. Roberts. He was elected as repre- 
senting the surviving polygamy of the 
Church. He was opposed as a polygamist. 
It was perfectly understood that the ques- 
tion would come up in Congress whether he 
should be admitted, and the attitude of Con- 
gress will indicate to the Mormon leaders to 
what extent they shall discourage polygamy. 
If he is admitted it will be understood that 
the American people do not seriously object 
to a polygamous State; that they do not care 
if the present President of the Church should 
receive another “reyelation” reviying the 
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Mr. Roberts's elec- 
tion was a challenge to the American people. 

We are not now saying that polygamy al- 
ways was, or everywhere now is, a sinful 
and criminal condition. We know better. 
Where there is no law recognized there is no 
sin. Certainly in the days of Abraham and 
David the conscience of the most enlightened 
men had not risen high enough to condemn 


institution of polygamy. 


polygamy. At the present time there are’ 


many millions of people, Mohammedans and 
others, who practice: polygamy with a good 
conscience, and in whom it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that it is a sin before God. 
We presume that there are many among the 
Mormons, . especially ignorant immigrant 
women, and those brought up as children to 
believe it a divine institution, who have 
entered upon a. polygamous life with 
perfect innocence. Nor are we _ quite 
ready to assert with much dogmatism 
that where such relations have thus inno- 
cently been assumed they ought invariably 
to cease, and all the subsequent wives, 
mothers of children,’ to be cast off and bid- 
den to wait for other husbands. We know 
that our missionaries in foreign countries do 
not agree on this subject, especially in coun- 
tries where the discarding of a wife is 
likely to be the consigning of her to a life of 
shame. But however this may be, it does 
not affect the case of a man who has every 
means of knowing what is right and what 
all Christendom has decided to be right. It 
may be agreed that such an intelligent man 
as Mr. Roberts even, who has no excuse for 
now believing in polygamy, yet ought to keep 
his wives whom he married under the or- 
ders of his Church when the rule of polyg- 
amy was in force; but if so he has no right 
to come into any public position where he 
will flaunt his polygamy before the country. 
He must be retiring about it. The principle 
was well laid down by St. Paul, who lived in 
a time when polygamy ‘was still practiced, 
and when polygamists may very likely have 
been among the converts, but who gave the 
strictest directions that no officer of the 
church should be a polygamist, even tho a 
plain church member might be. The bishop 
or the deacon must be “ the husband of one 
wife.” Some scandals we may condone in 
the private person which we cannot condone 
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in the bishop or the Congressman. The man 
in public life must make no scandal. The 
public profession and defense of polygamy 
in the sight of decent people is a scandal. It 
corrupts the public much more than does the 
half-secret practice of what one tries to con- 
ceal because he knows it is wrong; for while 
hypocrisy is the meanest of sins, it is not the 
most corrupting; it pays its tribute to vir- 
tue. Because Mr. Roberts openly and pro- 
fessedly practices polygamy, a practice which 
is a sin against God, against the home and 
against human society, and also a crime 
against human law, and because his reten- 
tion in Congress would be the condoning of 
that sin and crime, and a notice to the Mor- 
mon Church that its prohibition of plural 
marriages may be safely withdrawn, we 
urge Congress to expel the representative 
from Utah. 





Professor McGiffert’s. Refusal. 


PROFESSOR McCGIFFERT has definitively re- 
fused to withdraw from the Presbyterian 
Church, as requested by the last General As- 
sembly, if he could not modify his views. In 
this decision he is, of course, within his eccle- 
siastical rights, but it-is not so clear that he 
has done what is wisest for the Church. We 
may properly assume that he has subordinat- 
ed his own interests and has considered only 
those of the Church, and that he remains not 
because it would be pleasanter or better for 
-himself, but because he feels it to be his duty 
to the Presbyterian Church. 

The particular fresh heresy which the last 
General Assembly found in Professor Mc- 
Giffert was his belief that our Lord did not 
himself plan and require the permanent ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, but that it 
was an ordinance which gradually grew UP, 
and, in the practice of the Apostles and the 
early Church, came to be connected it 
thought with our Lord’s last passover meal 
with his disciples, so that when the Gospels 
were written the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper was referred to that occasion. of 
course this involves a very free theory of the 
inspiration of the Bible, and a radical em- 
ployment of critical methods in the study of 
its history. Professor McGiffert’s conclusion 
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on the Lord’s Supper appears to us to be un- 
historical, but it does not affect the essentials 
of Christian faith. 

The four points of faith which the Assem- 
bly laid down in its deliverance were, (1) the 
inerrancy of Holy Scripture; (2) such union 
of God and man in Jesus Christ as forbade 
his liability to error; (8) the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper by Jesus Christ as an ordi- 
nance of perpetual observance; (4) the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness and satisfac- 
tion to those who receive it by faith. Of 
these Professor McGiffert accepts the last 
only without reservation; that is, he.is sur- 
prisingly orthodox on that rather Old School 
doctrine, but liberal on the others. He holds 
that his place is in the Presbyterian Church, 
and he will not go out unless he is forced to. 

On such a matter a man must judge for 
himself. Our general rule is that one should 
stav where he is and claim the rights of his 
ecclesiastical inheritance, for the sake of 
others whom he represents, and whose posi- 
tion he would weaken by retiring. We sup- 
pose that Professor McGiffert takes this 
view, and that he has been encouraged to re- 
main by most of his associates in Union Sem- 
inary. Yet we remember that Dr. J. Baleom 
Shaw, who spoke as his representative in the 
last Assembly, said he had reason to believe 
that Professor McGiffert would peaceably 
Withdraw. ‘The case is somewhat affected 
by the fact that the Assembly has definitely 
isked him to withdraw, so that he could do it 
with self-respect. His refusal involves a cer- 
tain trial which will be ordered by the As- 
sembly, with all its misfortunes. Of course 
the New York Presbytery may not convict 
him, but that will only prolong the crisis, 
With all the disaster which must follow. 
Others may see clearer than we, but it seems 
to us that-the lot of liberal men in the Pres- 
byterian Church will not be made any easier 
by his decision. 





Kew soldiers leave behind a better record 
thin General Guy V. Henry. He was a 
sood and brave soldier, and proved his qual- 
ities in the Civil, Indian and Spanish wars. 
He came of excellent stock; his grandfather 
was Governor Daniel D. Tompkins of this 
State, and his father was a West Pointer be- 
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fore him, as .is Captain Henry, his son, now 
on his way to Manila, after him. It was 
good fortune for Porto Rico which sent Gen- 
eral Henry with Miles’s command from San- 
tiago to the short campaign in the eastern 
island. There was little serious fighting to 


do, for the terror of American arms preceded 


the invasion, and Spanish commanders yield- 
ed strong positions with only the show of re- 
sistance, and the natives met the invaders 
as welcome deliverers. ‘The turn of the wheel 
which made General Brooke Governor put 
General Henry in command of the southern 
department at Ponce, where his fatherly in- 
terest in the people and his stern dealings 
with so-called bandits proved that he had 
power both to impress and repress. His pol- 
icy as Governor was soundly American. Un- 
like his predecessor, he cultivated the people, 
and, bluff, frank and sententious himself, he 
developed patience to listen to tedious recit- 
als, showing sympathy and begetting confi- 
dence, and dashing impetuously into the 
work of reforming abuses and introducing 
better methods. General Brooke, dignified 
in bearing and courtly in manner, kept up in 
some degree the traditions of worshipful 
Spanish Governors-General. General Henry’s 
very democratic habits were the subject of 
comment in the Madrid newspapers. They 
said he rode out in his shirt-sleeves, unat- 
tended, which was, of course, a gross exag- 
geration. He did not put on dignity; it was 
innate. He was not as quick to read char- 
acter as he was to get at the heart of a case 
or a question, and was, therefore, sometimes 
misled. But his courage, combined with re- 
markable mental and moral resources, never 
failed to find an honorable way out of a dif- 
ficulty. He never laid blame for his own acts 
on other shoulders, or sacrificed subordinates 
to prove himself infallible. He loved justice 
and made it the law of his brief term as 
Governor-General. His successor wisely 
builded on the foundation General Henry 
laid, and, in the main, followed his lines of 
policy. His poor health—he bore the scars 
and results of many battles—compelled him 
to leave the island, and last week he fell an 
easy victim to pleuro-pneumonia. His fam- 
ily have the right to be proud of his career, 
which was made, not by fortunate circum- 
stances, but by solid, sterling qualities. 
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THE duel in South Africa is being watched 
by every one with intense interest. The 
three garrisons at Ladysmith, Kimberley 
and Mafeking, surrounded by powerful, vigi- 
lant and skillful armies, are in peculiarly 
trying situations, and if they escape capture 
the officers in command will deserve high 
praise for skill, as will their men for brav- 
ery. The Boers, too, are earning a record, 
of which they may well be proud. They are 
showing that there has been no falling off in 
bravery, while there has been an increase 
of skill since the fights of eighteen years ago. 
They are, too, under better discipline, and the 
conflict is being conducted with more re- 
gard for humanity than has been the case 
in previous South African wars. If the rec- 
ord so far can be kept up the final result will 
be relieved of much bitterness. It is satis- 
factory, too, to note that as yet the blacks 
show no sign of outbreak, and.the Cape Col- 
ony Dutch, whatever their personal feelings, 
are not manifesting open disloyalty. Another 
significant fact is the increasingly apparent 
willingness of Europe to stand aside and ab- 
Stain from interference. There have been 
many rumors of mediation, and one ab- 
surd story had it that President McKinley 
was to offer the services of the United States. 
That required no denial, and since then talk 
of the kind has much diminished. Doubtless 
the very prompt mobilization not only of 
England’s fieet, but of her army, has had a 
wholesome effect, especially as Germany 
has been markedly friendly, but all must 
realize that mediation must precede, not fol- 
low, the outbreak of hostilities, and that Pres- 
ident Kruger’s ultimatum precluded any 
move in his support by any Power unless that 
Power was ready itself to go to war. 





THE recent public utterances of the Comp- 
troller of New York are disappointing. He 
opposes the re-election of Mr. Mazet, chair- 
man of the committee which investigated 
Boss Croker’s government, on the ground 
that the committee has “ given the outside 
world an erroneous and slanderous opinion of 
New York.” At the exercises of the forty- 
sixth anniversary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Brooklyn he said last 
Sunday: 

“ The great evil of this reform movement, and 
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I mean what I say, is that it tends to destroy 
the reputation of your city. Let us ignore that 
which is wrong, and by thinking of and working 
for that which is good we may crowd out the 
crime and vice.” 

It was not by “ignoring that which is 
wrong” that Mr. Coler saved the city from 
the assault of his party associates in the 
Ramapo water ring, who were prevented by 
his sturdy opposition and his exposure of the 
history of the job from binding the city to 
pay $200,000,000. If exposure of Tammany 
methods and of Tammany jobbery in the 
city government “slanders’”’ the city to the 
outside world and ‘“ destroy its reputation,” 
Mr. Coler has been denouncing himself, for 
his exposure of the Ramapo scheme equaled 
any »f the revelations before the Mazet Con- 
mittee concerning the quality of Croker’s 
government. If he had then believed that 
what is wrong should be ignored, the city 
would now be saddled with the Ramapo con- 
tract; if his course hereafter is to be in ac 
cord with this doctrine, he will lose the re 
spect and support of many who saw in him 
a few weeks ago a most acceptable candi- 
date for high office in his city and State. 





Mr. JAMES K. VARDAMAN wanted to be 
Governor of Mississippi on the platform of 
no white taxes for negro schools, but for- 
tunately Mississippi was wiser than his an- 
bition. That he means to fight it out o 
that line. however, appears from his per 
sonal editorial in his Greenwood Common- 
wealth. He expresses bluntly a view that 
constantly presents itself and must be col 
stantly antagonized. He says: 

“ Bducation will,not settle the race problem. 
On the contrary, it but intensifies the difficulty. 
It inflates the nigger and inspires him with am- 
bition to enter fields of labor in which he will be 
brought in competition with the white mal. 
When the competition becomes sharp a conflict 
will follow and the poor nigger will go down 4 
the weak has always gone down before the 
strong. There is no use concealing the fact, the 
nigger will never be permitted to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship in this cour 
try. And the question of his intellectual quali- 
neations will cut but little figure in the matter 
In Leflore County the most intellectual nigsé 
on earth would not be permitted to hold the office 
of Justice of the Peace. Why? Not becaust 
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he could not properly perform the functions of 
the office, but because he is a nigger. That’s 
all. It is a question of race prejudice—a preju- 
dice as deep-seated, too, and ineradicable as the 
wuconquerable will of the Anglo-Saxon to rule. 
Should that prejudice be combatted, or fostered 
and encouraged? I am in favor of keeping it 
alive—carefully cultivating it. . . Yes, I 
vould keep it alive, and in Mississippi I would 
devise some means by which the. bulk of the 
money collected for free school purposes should 
go for the education of the white children. To 
educate the nigger will not simplify the matter. 
It will make matters worse and ruin a great 
many good field hands. The only relation in 
which the white man and nigger can ever live 
peaceably together in this country is that of 
master and servant, or landlord and tenant. 
God Almighty intended the nigger to do the 
work of a menial and you may rest assured the 
white man will execute the decree of Deity 
as long as the-nigger stays in his reach. To my 
mind the only solution of the problem is to dis- 
franchise the nigger.” 


We rather like Mr. Vardaman. He frankly 
exposes his nude mind. He calls a nigger a 


tigger. He is a regular Moloch; of wiles, 
more inexpert, he boasts not, and of God or 
hell or worse he recks not; ever so much 
better than the varnished Belials and Mam- 


mons, who temper their words with a view 
to Northern investments. 





Ir is one of the most encouraging things in 
France that those in authority seem to rec- 
ognize not merely the necessity of reform, 
but that reform must be fundamental in its 
character. Thus General de Gallifet is tak- 
ing hold of the situation most energetically 
ind doing his best not so much to gloss over 
particular evils, as has been the practice too 
frequently in the past, but to set things right 
ftom the foundation. On another page some 
of his action is noted. The most important 
is doubtless that by which he brings back 
‘othe Minister of War the sole responsibility 
for army appointments. A predecessor had 
thirked that responsibility by handing the 
{ppointments over to commissions, which 
should have been purely advisory and not 
*xecutive. The result was that the civil 
Power had proctically disappeared, and the 
Wdea had gain&d additional ground that the 
‘my was supreme and that the civil gov- 


holding her own, 
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ernment had no claim upon it, even for ordi- 
nary obedience. The whole situation is 
made more important undoubtedly by the 
fact that France is beginning to realize her 
increasing inferiority to Germany. Hitherto 
she has maintained the stronger army in 
numbers, but Germany by her recent laws 
has increased her forces until they alrea¢ , 
outnumber the French army, while the cena- 
stantly expanding population will easily per- 
mit of a gradual increase of the military ef- 
fective. On the other hand, France is only 
and unless conditions 
change very greatly must see herself con- 
stantly outstripped by her rival. The only 
way then by which she can retain her posi- 
tion is- by bringing her force as it is to the 
highest point of efficiency, and she is for- 
tunate in having as a Minister of War a 
man whe s¢ems to realize in what such ef- 
ficiency consists. 





Ir nearly all the Catholic papers are severe- 
ly attacking the Philippine policy of the Ad- 
ministration, it must not be understood that 
that is the policy of the Catholic Church, but 
rather of the newspapers which are not sim- 
ply Catholic, but also Democratic, as nearly 
all Catholic newspapers are. They oppose 
the Administration because they are Demo- 
crats, not because they are Catholics. At the 
same time they do their best to. make use of 
Catholic prejudice for Democratic purposes. 
For the attitude of the Church, we have to 
look to such men as Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Chapelle. Cardinal Gibbons has 
said distinctly that he had no complaint to 
make of the army in the Philippines as to 
their desecration of Catholic churches. And 
now Archbishop Chapelle, of New Orleans, 
who is the Papal Delegate to the Philippines, 
speaks strongly against the suggestion that 
America should retire from the Philippines. 
He says it is out of the question; that while 
there may be an honest difference of opin- 
ion as to the good judgment displayed at the 
time that the Philippines were purchased 
from Spain, there can now be no doubt as to 
our duty. He believes that the Peace Com- 
mission acted wisely, and he says if we had 
not taken the Philippines they would certain- 
ly be sold to some other Power; that we 
should hold them rather than some other 
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Power, on account of their interests in the 
Pacific Ocean. He adds: 


“T firmly favor their retention by the United 
States—their retention permanently if that shall 
prove to be the best advice to be derived from 
future events. They should be ours on moral, 
legal, commercial, sociological and_ religious 
grounds.” 

We may be very certain that the interest of 
the Church will be subserved by their being 
under the government of this country. 





....Governor Candler, in his message to the 
Georgia Legislature, says once more that the 
mob violence and lynching are to be attrib- 
uted mainly “to the intermeddling of irre- 
sponsible fanatics and fools who do not know 
anything of the situation at the South nor 
of the people of the two races.” Inasmuch 
as there is very little intermeddling of that 
sort and very little general interest in the ne- 
gro question at the North, nothing would be 
more difficult than to prove this statement of 
Governor Candler’s. One who studies the 
conditions that have led up to any one of 
these lynchings knows perfectly well that 
they were of purely local origin, and the “ fa- 
natics and fools” referred to have no more 
‘to do with such a riot than they have with 
the outbreak of a tornado. 

....Somebody quotes the words of the 
Rev. James H. Mailley, Chaplain of the 
First Nebraska Regiment, before the Re- 
publican State Convention: 

‘In time of peace I am for the Administra- 
tion when it is right; in time of war I am for 
the Administration, right or wrong,” 
and wants to know if this utterance is com- 
patible with Christian ethics. Of course not. 
The last sentence is utterly, totally, irre- 
trievably wrong. If Mr. Atkinson or the 
Reverend This or That believes the policy or 
conduct of war by the Administration to be 
wrong, he has no business to go to war, and 
he has no business to help the Administra- 
tion. That ought to have been settled long 
ago in the history of this country. 

....-While Peru has lately passed a mar- 
riage law which allows religious liberty in 
the matter of marriage, the antiquated rule 
still prevails in Bolivia and Ecuador. In the 
latter country none but a Catholic priest is 
allowed to perform the marriage ceremony, 
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but it is confidently expected that the next 
Congress will allow civil and Protestant mar- 
riages. The laws of Porto Rico are still far 
from what they should be in reference to 
marriage, and a Catholic priest who might 
desire to abjure his Church and marry could 
not do it legally. This is one of the rem. 
nants of ecclesiastical rule which need to be 
cleaned out of the way. 


....The census in Cuba runs up against 
the expected difficulty,’ that of distinguish- 
ing white people from colored. The env- 
inerators take people’s word for it, and if they 
say they are white they are so put down, 
even if to the eye they show a decided trace 
of African or Indian blood. And, why not? 
We see no reason, if it is thought best to keep 
up the census of the races, why people who 
are predominantly white should be counted 
with black Africans. Quadroons and octo- 
roons are not black, but white by the major- 
ity of their ancestry, and with them they 
ought to go. 

....Gen. O. O. Howard has so many 
friends in this country that there will be 
much sympathy with him and his family 
over the death of his eldest son, Major Guy 
Howard, last week in Luzon. Major How- 
‘ard had charge of all the supplies for the 
soldiers in front and was obliged to be trav- 
eling everywhere with all speed, and he was 
shot down while in a boat by persons coD- 
cealed on shore. Immediately another son 
volunteered to represent the family in the 
field. 


....Some great departments of science 
may be said to have had their beginning in 
the year 1799. In that year Volta discovered 
that electricity could be produced by putting 
two metals in contact as well as by the rub- 
bing of glass. In that discovery electricity, 
as we now know it, had its birth. It was 
also in 1799 that one William Smith pub 
lished the first tabular list of fossils and 
strata, thus giving scientific basis to geology. 


....Let nobody imagine that the Sultan's 
irade decreeing that the Armenian schools, 
churches and monasteries destroyed in the 
massacre shall be rebuilt means anything. 
We may be sure that not a para will come out 
of the imperial treasury for that purpose. It 
is mere words. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Is the Armor of God Wearing 
Out ? ; 


By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Every attentive reader of the reli- 
gious journals of the different evangelical 
denominations must observe how gen- 
erally they lament a decrease in the number 
of conversions and a falling off in the admis- 
sions into membership by ‘“ confession of 
faith.” Many reasons are suggested for this 
declension; and one of the most startling is 
that old methods have worn out, and revivals 
have become obsolete, and that this ‘“ ad- 
vanced age” requires entirely new methods 
and a new style of preaching and what is 
called an “up-to-date Gospel.” If this be 
true it is so serious a truth as to demand uni- 
versal attention. Is it true? 

No one can read the New Testament hon- 
estly without seeing what the methods of the 
early Apostles were. They believed in pray- 
er-meetings; they preached a simple but very 
rousing gospel of repentance of sin and faith 
in Jesus Christ; they had a baptism of the 
Holy Spirit; they strove to save souls and to 
bless their fellow-men by deeds of practical 
beneficence. In fighting sin and error and 
human misery their greatest leader exhorted 
them to ‘put on the whole armor of God.’ The 
weapons of that panoply were “ truth” and 
“righteousness,” and a “shield of faith,” 
and “the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God; ” and these were to be backed 
up by prayer and supplication in the Spirit. 
Kighteen centuries have rolled away; but the 
Holy Spirit has not changed, the Bible has 
not changed, human nature has not changed, 
God’s promises have not changed, and yet 
we are told that the methods and the weap- 
ons of these successful early Christians have 
worn out, and this age of advancement de- 
mands something new ! 

Let us face a few facts. About the middle 
of the last century Great Britain and her 
American colonies had fallen into a spiritual 
torpor, The two Wesleys in Britain, Edwards 


in America, and Whitefield in both countries 
led off in a mighty awakening, one of the 
outgrowths of which is the immense Meth- 
odist denomination. These men simply put 
new life into the old methods. During the 
first year or two of this century, when infi- 
delity had become fearfully prevalent,a great 
revival swept over our whole land, especially 
in the South and in the region west of the 
Alleghanies; one of the outcomes of this re- 
vival was the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. As the leaders in this movement 
were largely of Scotch-Irish blood, it goes 
without saying that their methods were of 
the old type. Thirty years later appeared 
that Boanerges, Charles G. Finney, ‘who 
thrust in the gospel-plow beam-deep, tearing 
up sin by the roots and yielding a wide crop 
of sound conversions. His pungent evangel- 
ical methods and those of his associates, Ly- 
man Beecher, Nettleton and Cox, brought 
into the church such converts as Judge Gard- 
ner, William E. Dodge, William A. Booth and 
the practical philanthropists who built the 
American Tract Society, the Sunday-School 
Union and other great religious institutions. 
In 1858 another great spiritual awakening oc- 
curred which extended across the sea to 
Britain and other lands; and those of us who 
bore a part in that glorious work of grace 
can testify that its characteristics were wide- 
spread prayer and widespread preaching of 
the great central evangelical truths. Pastors 
and people put on the old armor and did their 
own work without importing any profession- 
al “ revivalists;” all the churches reported 
large accessions of members. 


Patrick Henry’s famous “lamp of experi- 


ence” is a most valuable utensil, and it 
throws a strong light on the present condi- 
tion of things in the churches and the com- 
munity outside of them. The experience of 
Christian churches, even in these later days, 
has always been that solid success has al- 
ways followed the legitimate use of the old 
gospel-weapons when attended by the bless- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. It is affirmed that 
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now the churches are losing their hold on 
the people, and that both in city and country 
the percentage of attendance on church serv- 
* ices is steadily falling off. This may be true; 
and in order to fill empty pews some pastors 
have been tempted to resort to certain sensa- 
tional devices. Such devices have no per- 
manent value; like the use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants, there must be an increase of the dose, 
and a final reaction to feebleness is almost 
certain to follow. ‘To draw people to the 
house of God is very well; but unless they 
are drawn to Jesus Christ and to a better life 
the supreme purpose of attending Sabbath 
services is not attained. An industrious min- 
ister who carefully prepares practical evan- 
gelical sermons, and maintains thorough pas- 
toral visitation, and wisely directs the work- 
ing machinery of his church, rarely fails to 
hold his Sunday congregations. The weap- 
ons from God's armory are not worn out yet; 
when they are, Christianity may go into 
bankruptcy. 

It is claimed by some persons that in these 
days churches cannot succeed unless they 
add to the ordinary religious instrumentali- 
ties various useful annexes, such as reading- 
rooms’ and kindergartens and certain social 
entertainments. I do not question the useful- 
ness of what are called “ institutional 
churches; ” but they are only practicing the 
principles of the early apostolic church, which 
were a Christian socialism in many features. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the chief. pioneer 
in “ institutional’? methods was the late 
Charles H. Spurgeon, and he was the prince 
of old-fashioned gospel preachers. He never 
thought of regarding his orphanages and oth- 
er benevolent adjuncts of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle as substitutes for the sovereign 
purpose of his whole work, which was to con- 
vert people to Jesus Christ. He subordinated 
the physical, the mental and the social to the 
spiritual; rightly judging that making clean 
hearts was the best way to secure clean 
homes and clean lives. The glorious old gos- 
pel-weapons never wore out in his hands, nor 
need they do so in any churches that are 
actuated by his spirit. 

I have no doubt that one cause of the dimi- 
nution of conversions during these recent 
years is that too many pastors and churches 
have shirked their own solemn responsibili- 
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ties and duties and gone outside for borrowed 


help. When neglect of duty had run them - 


down sadly, instead of sending for God, they 
sent for a “revivalist!” ‘They have had 
their reward. There is now living—and long 
may he live !—one world-known and heaven- 
honored itinerating evangelist. His name is 
D. lL. Moody. His trumpet-voice can only 
reach one in a thousand, and where it is 
heard it rings out the old gospel-call, “ Re- 
pent and come to Jesus.” His constant ex- 
hortation to all the ministers is to do their 


own evangelistic preaching, to sow their own 


gospel-seed and to reap their own harvests. 
The healthiest condition of any Christian 
church is such a condition that it does not 
need reviving. But if from any cause it has 


_lamentably declined, there is no other remedy 


under heaven and known among men but to 
confess their sins, put on the whole armor 
of God, and to lay hold of their own work 
in such a way as to help the answering of 
their own prayers. ; 

No one who carefully observes the state of 
things in our land will seek to belittle the 
difficulties which evangelical religion has to 
contend with. Worldly prosperity has de- 
moralized multitudes of rich church mem- 
bers, and the gulf between wealth and poy- 
erty is widening. Brains and culture in our 
colleges are increasingly drawn into other 
pursuits than the pulpit. There is a lowering 
of the observance of God’s day, and hundreds 
of thousands of immortal beings bury their 
souls every Sabbath morning under the un- 
clean blankets of a godless Sunday press. I 
fear, too, that household religion is at a 
-lower ebb than formerly, and family worship 
is too much neglected or made an empty 
form. The atmosphere is charged with skep- 
ticism and the young breathe in the malaria. 
Is there as much fervent, faithful preaching 
to the unconverted, as much personal effort 
to win souls, and as much earnest, untiring 
and loving work for our Master as when the 
sowers went forth bearing the precious gos- 
pel-seed and came in again with rejoicing, 
bringing their sheaves with them? 

This is no time for a blind and boastful 
optimism; neither is it a time for a blear- 
eyed and blasting pessimism. Let us face 
painful facts—not as cowards or as compro- 
misers with error or as carelessly content to 
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see things grow worse. If the artful adver- 


‘sary can persuade Christ’s churches that the 


old: gospel-armor, wielded with such mighty 
power by the Wesleys, the Whitefields, the 
Guthries, the Finneys, the Lyman Beechers 
and the Spurgeons, is wearing out, then there 
might well be a jubilee in hell over our sui- 
cidal folly! May God in his infinite mercy 
forbid ! 


BROOKLYN, New York. 





The General Conference of the 
Evangelical Association. 


By Rev. S. P. Spreng, 


EpItor OF THE ** EvANGELICAL MESSENGER.” 


THE twenty-second quadrennial General 
Conference of the Evangelical Association 
met in St. Paul, Minn., October 5th, 1899. 
The present body consists of ninety-eight 
members, representing twenty-five annual 
Conferences, and including four from Can- 
ada, five from Europe (Germany and Switz- 
erland), and one from Japan. _ 

In the Evangelical Association the bishops 
are elected for a term of four years, but 
they may always be re-elected. The Church 
has had but ten bishops in all her history, in- 
cluding the four present incumbents. There 
have been but two ex-bishops. One of these, 
the Rev. R. Yeakel,-is still living in an hon- 
ored and useful old age. At the present ses- 
sion the four bishops were re-elected. The 
Senior Bishop, J. J. Esher, thereby enters 
upon his tenth term of Episcopal service, at 
the age of seventy-six years. This makes 
him by far the oldest bishop, in years of 
service, in all American Methodism, having 
completed thirty-six years of Episcopal serv- 
lee. Bishop Thomas Bowman is next to him, 
having been first elected in 1875, and now 
enters upon his seventh term. Bishop S. C. 
Breyfogel, of Reading, Pa., and Bishop Wil- 
liam Horn, of Cleveland, Ohio, were at this 
Conference elected for the third term. Thus 
it will be seen that the Episcopal tenure 
is nevertheless of a decidedly permanent 
character. 

The reports of the various officers show 
that the past quadrennium has been one of 
extraordinary success in some things, and of 
but moderate progress in others. Numerical- 
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ly this Church has gained but slowly, the to- 
tal membership being less than ten thou- 
sand in advance of four years ago. But the 
most remarkable success has been achieved 
in missionary finances. Four years ago. we 
were confronted with a missionary deficit 
of one hundred thousand dollars. This was 
a formidable sum for a denomination of one 
hundred and twenty thousand members, es- 
pecially in view of constant current demands, 
and the stringent conditions prevailing in 
financial matters. But the General Confer- 
ence in 1895 raised the slogan, “The debt 
must go,” and the present General Confer- 
ence sees the debt extinguished entirely, 
with a margin of some twenty thousand dol- 
lars in good pledges, still unpaid, and at the 
same time the contributions for the current 
expenses have been increased. In other 
words, during these four years our people 
have not only met the annual demands of 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for missionary work, home and foreign, 
but have in addition paid off in cash a debt, 
which, with accumulated interest amounted 
to one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
During the four years the one hundred and 
twenty thousand members of this church 
paid about seven hundred thousand dollars for 
missions. During the past year the average 
amount per member for missions was $1.71. 
And there are very few, if any, rich people 
among us. Nor have I made any mention of 
the large sums paid for other benevolent pur- 
poses and local church expenses. 

Several important items of legislation have 
been adopted at this session. A Church Ex- 
tension Society has been organized, on a 
plan suggested by Bishop S. C. Breyfogel. 
The project was defeated four years ago, 
but was almost unanimously adopted by the 
present General Conference. 

A resolution was passed emphasizing the 
rule of the General Conference, that an 
Annual Conference, having only adminis- 
trative functions, has no power to explain or 
interpret doctrine, the doctrine involved in 
a case brought up for decision being the doc- 
trine of entire sanctification. 

Perhaps the most important work before 
this General Conference, but which is still 
in the hands of the Standing Committee on 
Revision, is the revision of the language of 
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our Book of Discipline. The last General 
Conference appointed a Commission to re- 
vise the language in both the English and 
German languages, to harmonize the two, 
and where necessary to rearrange the ma- 
terial. The work of the Commission, which 
has been adopted by a larger committee of 
seven, is now under review in the Committee 
on Revision, and there seems no doubt that it 
will be adopted by a majority of three- 
fourths of the General Conference and a con- 
current majority of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of all the annual Conferences, which 
is the only way by which Constitutional law 
is made among us. 

A monster petition has been presented by 
the laymen of the Church asking for repre- 
sentation in the Annual and the General 
Conference of the Church. This subject has 
been agitated for some time, but has been 
held in abeyance, and as no one seems to 
be ready with a good draft of a‘law which 
will be practicable, the matter will probably 
again be postponed, but will undoubtedly be 
carried through at some time. 

In the year 1900 we propose to celebrate 
the Centennial of our organization. It will 
then be one hundred years since Jacob Al- 
bright effected the first organization, from 
which the denomination sprang. The event 
is to be celebrated throughout the Church, 
with special services. A great mass meet- 
ing, representative of the whole Church, is-to 
be held in Linwood Park, Ohio, and. local 
celebrations are to be held everywhere. The 
celebration will be utilized to begin a special 
effort to raise a twentieth, century endow- 
ment fund of not less than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for North Western College and 
Union Biblical Institute at Naperville, Il. | 

The missionary operations will be ex- 
tended. The force of workers in Japan has 
been increased by four, one gentleman and 
three ladies, the latter to do deaconness 
work among the poor and unfortunate. A 
new mission is to be established in China, 
with two new missionaries. The field se- 
lected is the Province of Hunan. 

The next General Conference will be held 
in Berlin, Ontario, in 1903. 


St. Paut, Minn. 





WHEN a church appeals from its bishop 
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to Rome it might be supposed thet 
the court would be almost surely on the 
bishop’s side;. but such is not the case by any 
means. Telegrams from Rome report that in 
the East St. Louis case the Propaganda has 
decided against the bishop, has required him 
to remove the anathema from the members 
of the congregation, remove the German 
priest that has been appointed and give them 
,a priest of their own nationality. It is a 
great victory and a very brave fight, and we 
cougratulate the editor of the Western Watch- 
man on his courage in refusing to support 
the bishop. 


..A few years since a movement was 
started in Germany to erect at Speyer 
(Spires), op the Rhine, a memorial to the 
famous protest of the German deputies and 
princes presented to Charles V in 1529 at the 
Diet in that city, from which the name Prot- 
estants has come. As all the Protestant de- 
nominations of every form are interested in 
it, it was decided to have the memorial take 
the form of a church. A site and plans have 
been selected, and the building has already 
progressed to the hight of the roof. The 
style is Gothic and the material a hard, yel- 
lowish gray sandstone. There will be a hex- 
agonal tower, 300 feet high, the ground 
floor of which is to be a memorial hall, 35 
feet in diameter and 60 feet high, with a 
statue of Luther surrounded by the six pro- 
testing princes, while the arms of the four- 
teen protesting cities will be represented on 
the walls. Over the entrance to the church 
there will be a fresco representing the deliy- 
ery of the protest. The Protestant princes 
of Europe have given windows and the Ger- 
man church choirs are donating the orgal. 
It is expected that the church will seat 1,400 
people, and that its acoustic properties will 
be excellent. The entire cost will be about 
$500,000, and in order that American Chris- 
tians may bear their share, Dr. Beyschlag is 
here to represent the case and receive sub- 
scriptions. 


....The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, which has beet 
holding its meeting in Boston during the last 
two weeks with great enthusiasm and with 
large audiences, reports 1,003 parishes and 
47,411 families, an increase of about 1,200 
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families. The church membership is 52,177; 
the Sunday-school membership, 59,179; the 
parish property, less debt, $9,623,672; and the 
parish expenses and contributions, $1,105,869. 
There has been an increase of 64.5 per cent. 
in church membership and 18 per cent. in 


" Sunday-school membership since 1884. A 


good deal of fresh life has been put into the 
work of the denomination during the past 
year by the activity of I. M. Atwood, D.D., 
who has been made General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, practically: bish- 
op. ‘The Convention is in debt to the amount 
of $31,874. It has spent the last year $8,934 
for the mission in Japan. The Convention 
adopted the following statement of belief: 


“The universal fatherhood of God. 

“The spiritual authority and leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

“The trustworthiness of the Bible as contain- 
ing a revelation from God. 

“ A certainty of retribution for sin. 

“The final harmony of all souls with God.” 


This is the conclusion of a discussion which 
has been carried on during a succession of 
several biennial Conventions, and it replaces 
the old Winchester Confession adopted in 
1808, which was as follows: 

“ Article I. We believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God, and of the 
duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

“ Article II. We believe that there is one 
God, whose nature is love, revealed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit of Grace, who 
will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

“ Article III. We believe that holiness and 
true happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice good works; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men.” 

The Convention received Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale as representing the Unitarians, and 
were also addressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
While the Universalist position has been for 
the last twenty years becoming more con- 
servative, certainly much less antagonistic 
to the evangelical denominations, a proposed 
union with the Unitarians would be likely to 
‘give a united body in which a good deal 
more latitude would be allowed than has 
been usual among the Universalists, and in 
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which the predominant sentiment would be 
more conservative than it has been among ° 
the Unitarians. 





Biblicai Research. 


New Light on Egyptian and 
Biblical Chronology. 


THE Cologne Gazette of recent date (No. 729) 
contains the particulars of an important find re- 
cently made that throws a good deal of light on 
the whole vexed problem of Egyptian chronology 
and incidentally on Biblical also. Dr. Rein- 
hardt, who has on other occasions presented the 
Royal Museum in Berlin with Egyptian finds, 
has recently added to the collection a very old 
papyrus which is of exceptional importance. A 
small part of this same document had already in 
the spring been deposited in this collection by 
Dr. Schaeffer, who had bought it in BHgypt. 
These papyri were found in the ruins of a very 
ancient Egyptian city near the pyramid of Illa- 
hun, at the entrance of the province of Fayum, 
and all date from the so-called twelfth dynasty, 
during which this city had been founded by 
King Usertesen II. The exact locality of the 
find was recently again ‘investigated by the 
Royal Museum, with the result that a large 
number of playthings, utensils, ete., were dis- 
covered, all of which are now in Berlin. The 
papyri have been investigated by Dr. Borchardt, 
who has discovered that they all belong to the 
archives of the temple and refer to the cultus 
there in vogue, among the documents being let- 
ters, receipts, invoices of the daily needs of the 
temple, reports, daily expenses, accounts of the 
transfer of the charge of the temple at every 
change of the moon from one set of priests to the 
other, etc. The most important information de- 
rived from these sources leads to a rather rad- 
ical revision of the entire old chronology of 
Egyptian history, in respect to which a good 
deal of guessing had been done and only unre- 
liable data were extant. This was e.g. the case 
in regard to the so-called Middle Kingdom. 
Meyer has claimed for its establishment the 
year 21380; Brugsch, 2466; Petrie, 2778; Un- 
ger, 3314, or a difference of 1200 years. The 
new papyri, which belong to the time of this 
kingdom, contain the data for the chronological 
fixing of its limits. It will be remembered that 
the date of the so-called New Kingdom is settled 
and fixed by the astronomical and calendar state- 
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ments of its papyri; especially the data concern- 
ing the first appearance of the star Sirius, or the 
dog star, which event, taking place in Middle 
Egypt on the 20th of July at the same time with 
the rising of the Nile, originally marked the be- 
ginning of the old Egyptian calendar year; but 
as this year consisted only of 365 days, the first 
appearance of Sirius was every fourth year ad- 
vanced by one day: We know that in the year 
139 A.D. the first rising of Sirius fell on the 
first day of the calendar year; and then this 
must have been the case also in the years 13822 
B.C. and 2782 B.C. In this way the beginning 
of the New Kingdom was fixed, but nobody has 
been able to determine how long a period inter- 
vened between this and the beginning of the 
Middle Kingdom. Here the new pappyri find fur- 
nishes uS the necessary information. Among 
the information given in the temple journal 
there is found under the date of the 25th day 
of the seventh calendar month of the seventh 
year of King Usertesen III the copy of a letter 
in which the chief official of the temple reports 
the fact that the beginning of Sirius took place 
in the 16th day of the eighth month, and orders 
are given to observe the day properly. On an- 
other remnant of this journal is found the state- 
ment, under date of the 17th day of the eighth 
month, i.e., on the day following the festival, the 
words: “The festival donations on the appear- 
ance of Sirius were 200 loaves of bread, 60 jugs 
of beer,” etc. According to the computation of 
Dr. Brix, who has applied the method advo- 
cated by Oppolzer, it must have been the years 
1876 to 18738 B.C. during which the first appear- 
ance of Sirius fell on the day of the Egyptian 
calendar year here mentioned, and that the sev- 
enth year of King Usertesen III accordingly is 
identical with this period. Accordingly, then, 
the twelfth dynasty, to which this king beloriged, 
must reach from about 1996-1993 to 1783-1780 
B.C., so that the rule of this dynasty is about 
150 years later than even the lowest calculation 
—namely, that of Professor Meyer—has 
claimed, who has placed it at 2130 to 1930. 

A very competent and instructive commentary 
to these statements of the Cologne Gazette is 
published by the famous Arabian traveler and 
Orientalist, Dr. Eduard Glaser, in the Beilage 
of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 213, who 
shows how this discovery will affect some serious 
problems in Biblical chronology by placing this 
whole Egyptian period in question so much later 
and thus bringing it into closer relations to the 
history of the Phenicians and the Hebrews. It 
is well known that after the period of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt the well-known Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, ruled in Egypt, concerning 
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whose origin and character the theories have 
been abundant. But here again we find, as on 
other occasions, that the old classical writers 
are correct and based their statements on good 
authority. Manetho, who wrote in the third 
century B.C., saw in the Hyksos either Arabs 
or Phenicians, and he has evidently drawn from 
good sources. It is clear from contemporary in- 
formation that shortly before this period the 
Phoenicians had begun the establishment of a 
sort of a world’s supremacy. Proceeding from 
their original seats on the Persian Gulf, they 
colonized first Southern Arabia and then almost 
the whole of Eastern Africa; other Pheenicians 
—or Peenic tribes, as they are called in the 
Egyptian inscriptions—secured control of Baby- 
lon, where one of their dynasties consisted of no 
less than eleven kings, all of whom, according 
to the researches of Sayce and Hommel, bore 
non-Babylonian names, which Sayce calls Ca- 
naanitish, but Hommel Arabic or East-Arabic, 
but are really Phenician. From all apearances 
it is clear that contemporaneous with the inroads 
made by the Phenic-Babylonian Hammurabi dy- 
nasty, other Peenic tribes found their way into 
Lower Egypt, and, as we now know from the 
Berlin papyrus, ruled here from about 1780 to 
about 1600 B.C. All the names of the Hyksos 
kings have a decided Semitic character, and even 
without the statements of Manetho it would be 
clear from the pictures of these peoples pre- 
served in Egypt that they were a Semitic race, a 
fact which is corroborated by the statements of 
the inscriptions. All of these data taken togeth- 
er show that the establishment of the Hyksos 
rule in Egypt was only one of the many attempts 
made at this period of founding a Phenician 
world’s.empire along all the lands of the Medi- 
terranean, and which planted the first seeds of 
civilization in Southern Europe, soon to be sup- 
planted by the Grecian and the Roman. Within 
the limits and scope of this world’s empire of 
the Phenicians belongs also properly the prim- 
itive history of Israel and constituting a part of 
it, as the Israelites were properly a Phenician 
tribe, which readjustment is all the easier be- 
cause the date of the Hyksos is not as early as 
had generally’ been supposed. Now, too, even 
the Biblical chronology, in so far as it refers to 
the sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
agrees beyond all expectations with statements 
from other sources. <A difference of scarcely 
fifty years exists where formerly several cen- 
turies were claimed that made a reconciliation 
of Biblical with non-Biblical chronology almost 
an impossibility. The Berlin papyrus is cer- 
tainly a specially valuable find for Biblical 
chronology. 
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FINANCIAL 


Continued Prosperity Foreseen. 


WITHIN the last ten days action of great 
importance and significance has been taken 
by American manufacturers and railroad 
companies. ‘The New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company’s directors have 
decided to issue $15,000,000 of new stock. 
There were rumors that this issue was to fa- 
cilitate in some way the acquisition of rail- 
road systems in New England, but the state- 
ments of President Callaway show that it is 
to be used only for the purchase of cars and 
locomotives. The company is in great need 
of the additional rolling stock. It has bor- 
rowed $2,800,000 to pay for 5,000 cars which 
are now being delivered. But these will not 
be sufficient. With $10,000,000 of the sum to 
be paid for the new shares the company will 
buy 10,000 freight cars, 100 locomotives and 
i0 passenger coaches. President Callaway 
Says: 

“We shall need the best and strongest road it 
is possible to have for our business. I look for 
certainly three years of undimmed prosperity, 
not only for granger roads, but for all freight 
carriers. There is enough business in sight to 
insure railroad prosperity for two or three 
years.” 

Altho the Central’s supply of cars has been 
inadequate, the company’s net earnings avail- 
able for dividends in the last quarter were at 
the rate of more than 10 per cent. per annum, 
against 6 per cent. in the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. All the prominent com- 
panies are buying. cars. Week before last the 
American Car and Foundry Company re- 
ceived orders for 21,000 cars, for which more 
than $20,000,000 will be paid. In the list of 
‘companies placing these orders were the 
Central, 9,500 cars; the Pennsylvania, 3,500; 
the Lehigh Valley, 3,300, and the Reading, 
2,000. The Pennsylvania has ordered thou- 
‘ands of cars elsewhere. Neither the Cen- 
(tal nor the Pennsylvania could obtain with- 
ina year the steel cars which they preferred, 

Ving to the demand for cars of that kind. 

Unprecedented orders for steel rails have 


been placed within ten days. The railway 
companies were informed, it is said, by the 
manufacturers that they could obtain rails 
at $83 per ton by ordering them at once. 
Thereupon 1,500,000 tons were ordered at 
that price, the contracts calling for an ex- 
penditure of about $50,000,000. In filling 
these orders 2,000,000 tons of steel, or about 
one-sixth of the country’s entire output of 


‘steel in the coming year, will be consumed, 


and two-thirds of the productive capacity of 
the rail mills for the year is thus engaged 
two months before the year.begins. After 
these great orders had been placed, the price 
of rails was raised to $35. In the years 1897 
and 1898 it was only $18. While these or- 
ders, like those for cars, are evidence of the 
enormous demand for transportation and of 
railroad officers’ belief that the demand will 
continue for a long time, they also tend to 
insure a maintenance of the current high 
prices of steel and iron throughout the year 
1900. 

With these transactions should be men- 
tioned others which indicate the confidence 
of capitalists in the maintenance of present 
conditions in the iron industry and a con- 
tinuance of general prosperity. The Carnegie 
Company has decided to expend $7,000,000 
upon additions to its great plant. Several 
large steam carriers for the ore trade on the 
lakes have been ordered, altho it is said that 
the fleet now in use has a carrying capacity 
of more than 17,000,000 tons per annum. 
The American Steel and Wire Company has 
taken an option upon-an island of six hun- 
dred acres, near Pittsburg, at $2,000 per acre, 
and has under consideration the expenditure 
of $10,000,000 upon a new plant there. The 
Land Board of the State of New York has 
granted to a new company the use of fifty 
acres of submerged land at Stony Point, near 
Buffalo, adjoining the site upon which this 
company (having already paid $15,000,000 
for it) intends to invest $20,000,000 in a huge 
steel manufacturing plant, where 8,000 work- 
men will be employed. The list might be 
extended if we should go back a few weeks, 
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but we are directing attention only to very 
recent events. 

They indicate, as we have said, the confi- 
dence of captains of industry in a continu- 
ance of prosperity and of the urgent de- 
mand for manufactured products and the 
prompt transportation of products of the soil. 
The confidence of such men, together with 
the action which shows it, goes far to create 
the desired conditions, if they do not exist, 
or to prevent changes which these leaders 
do not desire to see. But the conditions do 
exist. This is proved by trade and financial 
records of various kinds and all the indus- 
trial and commercial barometers which ex- 
pert observers are accustomed to watch. 
They are firmly and logically based upon a 
group. of causes, the force of which was not 
clearly appreciated until the accounts for the 
year 1898 were completed and published. 
When the meaning of the record of 1898 was 
generally perceived there followed that re- 
markable burst of speculation and invest- 
ment on the Stock Exchange at the begin- 
ning of the present year which increased the 
sales of stocks in three weeks of January to 
nearly 19,000,000 shares. This indicated cop- 
fidence and a conviction that the beneficent 
effect of the causes to which we have re- 
ferred was to be continued for a considerable 
period. The events of the last few days 
point to a belief on the part of authorities en- 
titled to respect that no general reaction is 
in sight and that a considerable time must 
elapse before the pendulum begins to swing 
the other way. 





Financial Items. 

THE United States Trust Company is 
pamed as executor or trustee of the will of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and no bonds are re- 
quired. 

....Snow’s final forecast of the corn crop 
points to a total of 2,200,000,000 bushels. The 
Government’s October report indicated a 
crop of 2,023,680,000 bushels. 

....The eastbound tonnage from Chicago 
in the first three weeks of October was 407,- 
230 tons, against 200,554 last year, and 236,- 
094 in the prosperous year of 1892. 

....The report of the Director of the Mint, 
published last week, makes the world’s out- 
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put of gold in the calendar year 1898 $287,- 
428,600, an increase of $48,000,000 over that 
of 1897. The Transvaal mines produced $79,- 
213,953. 

...-All previous records in the history of 
the shipping trade on the lakes have been 
broken this year. 
using the Sault Ste, Marie Canal is indicated 
by the fact that a wreck in the canal which 
recently delayed passage for three days 
caused a fleet forty miles long to stand wait- 
ing. 

....Another trust company is about to 
start in this city, to be called the Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The proposed corpora- 
tors include such well-known men as_ Willis 
S. Paine, James Talcott, Daniel A. Heald, 
George W. Quintard, John E. Searles, W. A. 
Brewer, Jr., Isaac E. Gates and W. Rockhill 
Potts. 

....The indications are that the Morton 
Trust Company, which is continuing the bus- 
iness of the late firm of Messrs. Morton, Bliss 
& Co. will be one of the leading trust com- 
panies of the city. This company, of which 
ex-Vice-President Levi P. Morton is presi- 
dent, has a capital of $1,000,000, wholly in- 
vested in New York City bonds, and a paid- 
in reserve fund of $1,500,000. A few of the 
directors are: James W. Alexander, John 
Jacob Astor, George F. Baker, Frederic 
Cromwell, Abram S. Hewitt, Augutus D. 
Juilliard, Richard A. McCurdy, John Sloane 
and William C. Whitney. 


....Dividends and coupons announced: 


Amer. Exchange Nat’! Bank, 3% per cent. 
payable November 1st. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons payable 
at Central Trust Co. November Ist. 

Atch., Topeka & S. F. Rwy., adjustment 
bonds, 4 per cent., payable November Ist. 

United States Flour Milling Co., coupons due 
November Ist, payable at Produce Exchange 
Trust Co. ; 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 


stocks during the past week were as follows: 


e 





BANKS, 
American Exchange.185 Hamilton...........- 146 
Broadway ............25014 | Manhattan Co .... ..268% 
Corn Exchange....... 379% | Mechanics & Traders’ 100% 
Fourteenth Street....153 | New Amsterdam..... 580 
Fourth ...0ceces cece: 181 Ninth... 5 ccccecsdeces 
TRUST COMPANIES, 

Atlantic ...........02- 200 | Metropolitan.....,....45l 
International Banking N. Y. Sec’ity & Trust.&46 

and Trust........+++. 166 | Trust!Co. of America.236% 





The quantity of tonnage | 
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INSURANCE. 


The New York Life in Prussia. 


It was announced in dispatches from Ber- 
lin on the 28th ult, that the New York Life 
Insurance Company, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of the Interior, based upon 
the very favorable report of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to examine the company 
in the United States, had been readmitted to 
transact business in Prussia. It was in 
1895 that the American companies, with the 
exception of the Germania Life, were com- 
pelled by the rigorous exactions of the laws 
in Prussia to withdraw from that country. 
Last year President McCall, of the New York 
Life, commissioned Second Vice-President 
Perkins, who is now in Berlin, to secure a 
rehearing and to assure the Prussian au- 
thorities that the company was ready to com- 
ply with their requirements in every respect. 
In response the Minister of the Interior ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to make an ex- 
amination of the company’s affairs in this 
country. The investigation was made this 
year, and the Commission’s favorable report 
was accompanied by the similar report of 
the Government Actuaries, who carefully ex- 
umined the company’s policy forms and re- 
turns, and ascertained its liability thereun- 
der. Favorable action was taken in the 
Prussian cabinet by unanimous vote. Presi- 
dent McCall states that in bringing about this 
change in Prussia material aid was given 
by Secretary Hay, Ambassador White, in 
Berlin, and Superintendent Payn, at Albany, 
who opened the records of his department to 
the visiting commission, and exerted his in- 
fluence to promote a favorable settlement. 
Much assistance was also given by Baron 
Von Mumm, the German Ambassador at 
Washington. President McCall says: “ This 
is the first instance in which such a commis- 
sion has been sent to the United States in be- 
half of a foreign government, and it con- 
tains a suggestion with regard to commercial 
questions that arise between governments so 


far reaching that the President of the United 
States quickly recognized the possible sig- 
nificance of it and repeatedly expressed his 
deep interest in the issue of the Commis- 
sion’s work. I believe that the precedent 
thus established in the action of the Prus- 
sian Government will show the way to a bet- 
ter method of settling all commercial differ- 
ences and in securing additional and valuable 
privileges for American business interests 
the world over.” 





An Abortive Game. 

MANY years ago, it used to be .asserted 
against life insurance that it is a game which 
can be won only by dying. This inconclu- 
sive objection was met by the ‘citation of en- 
dowment policies, by which one wins by sur- 
viving (and persevering) through an agreed 
term or by dying earlier. We find now in 
one of the dailies a sketch of a scheme out- 
lined in a London journal, by which one can 
obtain the universal desire by ‘“‘ coming cu- 
riously near eating his cake and at the same 
time increasing its quantity.” Whoso would 
win by this game first takes out a 20-year en- 
dowment for £1,000, at about £90 annual 
premium; then he puts the remaining £910 » 
into an annuity of about £58 per annum, 
“about enough” to pay his insurance pre- 
miums. In 20 years he receives his £1,000, 
plus ,““ bonuses ” approximating £700 more; 
thus he nets 3 per cent. compound interest 
on his outlay and thereafter draws £58 year- 
ly for life. 

There is a large difference between the 
stated first and the following premiums, but 
never mind that. At 40, the premium on a 
20-year endowment is in round numbers, $55. 
Taking the remainder of the suggested 
$1,000, an annuity of $55 can be bought with 
it. The latter will carry the former, but in 
order to procure $1,000 of insurance the face 
of the insurance has been expended, and the 
position is like that of an equal wager on each 
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of the yachts—it is negative for the time be- 
ing. In case of death during the twenty 
years the insurance is collected, but it is ex- 
actly offset by the annuity sunk, and the 
usual gain by an early death is lost to the 
estate. At the end of the term, the $1,000 
comes back, and the $55 annuity runs on. 
There will be some “bonus” or dividend, 
certainly, and in that the advantage of this 
wonderful scheme must lie. Anybody who 
thinks he can score a point thus is at liberty 
to combine insurance with an annuity, but so 
far from the companies being obliged to pro- 
tect themselves by heading off this scheme it 
seems to us one altogether on their side, since 
the insured would be really carrying his own 
risk. 





Insurance Items, 


A FLOATING item says that the Indiana 
Insurance Department intends to prepare a 
list of all companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in the State, and this list is to be post- 
ed in various public places for the informa- 
tion of the public. Such a posting will be 
well as far as it goes, for if the State is to 
pretend supervision and is to permit the in- 
dividual citizen to assume (and he inevita- 
bly will assume) that all authorized compa- 
nies are indorsed and ‘may be trusted as rea- 
sonably safe, then it is entirely proper to 
have the knowledge as to what companies 
are in that class made easily accessible. This 
intention of the Indiana Department, it is ex- 
plained, is in the hope of escaping “the nu- 
merous senseless inquiries” which come to 
it from the public. It is hopeless to expect 
to absolutely suppress senseless inquiries, 
for that cannot be until all people are both 
intelligent and informed; but why should in- 
quiries be discouraged by an insurance de- 
partment? Perhaps it is in order to raise the 
inquiry (perhaps not a senseless one), why 
supervision is not of more service to the pro- 
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tected citizen, and what could be done to 
make it more serviceable to him. 


....Recently in a Philadelphia paper ap- 
peared the following regarding a conference 
of eighty clergymen in the German Lutheran 
Church held in Chicago: 


“Life insurance men are excited over the 

resolutions denouncing the practice of insuring 
one’s life, adopted at a conference of German 
Lutheran ministers. The meeting is for the 
purpose of discussing the relations of life insur- 
ance to God’s written word, and several startling 
statements have been made. Not satisfied with 
a plain denunciation of all forms of life insur- 
ance, the ministers declare that money and goods 
can be rightly obtained in only three ways: by 
work, by gift, and by inheritance. Money pro- 
cured through life insurance is obtained by good 
luck or a species of a game of chance. Life in- 
surance is against the First Commandment, be- 
cause it takes a man’s trust from God and places 
it on the insurance company. It is against the 
Highth Commandment, because by it the bene- 
ficiary gets ‘something not paid for by him; 
therefore it is stolen. And it is against the 
Tenth Commandment, because the person who 
invests in life insurance is taught to covet some- 
thing not his own.” 
James G. Batterson, the president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has written for the Travelers Record a most 
interesting reply to the above item which 
closes as follows: 


“Tf these good shepherds of the Lutheran 
flock will take the pains to acquaint themselves 
with the rudimentary and fundamental prin- 
ciples of life insurance, they will learn some- 
thing which will give them a clearer comprehen- 
sion of the divine word, and the duty which 
every man owes to himself and his fellow men. 
The man who neglects to keep his powder dry, 
God will not help when he needs his powder 
most. When the sanitary conditions of the 
preacher’s house are bad, he will best ward off 
the fever by calling a plumber, and trust in God 
that he may live long enough to pay the bill. 
By so doing he will fulfill the law and the com- 
mandments.” _ 
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Pebbles. 


WHEN a man swallows his mother-in-law, 
what is he? Gladiator. | 


....Captain Mahan says the principle of arbi- 
tration may be carried too far. erhaps it 
may ; but it probably won’t.—Puck. 


...-T'ommy: “Grandma, may I ask a ques- 
tion?” Grandma: “ What is it?” Tommy: 
“Why did Noah take a pair of microbes into 
the ark? ”’—Brooklyn Life. 


..-+ What puzzles me,” murmured Chollie, 
as he found the other fellow had reached the 
house of the adored one ahead of him and was 
monopolizing her attention, “ what troubles me 
is the question whether I am this evening more 
of an outlander than a_ bore.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


....-A.crisis impends. _ The secret societ 
which has been plotting the reform of Frenc 
spelling now shows its hand, and all Paris is in- 
stantly in a turmoil. Two mobs confront each 
other in the Place de la Concorde. “A bas! ™ 
shouts the Ancient Régime, doggedly. “A ba! 
shouts the Revolution, bent upon the elimination 
of all silent letters. In the mean time the gen- 
conte charge madly to and fro.—Detroit Jour- 
nal. 


...-Sunday-School Superintendent (pointing 
a moral) : “ Yes, scholars, the great thing is to 
know one’s duty and then do it. Admiral Dewey 
knew his duty when he entered Manila Bay and 
saw the Spanish ships, and the world has seen 
how nobly he performed it. Now children, what 
is our duty in this bright holiday season? How 
may we emulate the great Admiral? What 
should we do when we see about us the poor, 
the sick and the suffering?” Small-Boy Class 
(in concert) : “ Lick ’em! ”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE MAN WITH THE REPUTATION. 


The man with the hoe, 
Ete., let him go! 
The man with the reputation 
We now mention, 
Since he engages almost everybody’s 
Attention. 
And the magazines, high-priced magazines at 
that, print all his 
Stuff, 
However tough ! 


—Detroit Journal. 
CYCLING COMEDY. 


Callow curate, cycling, calling, 
Courting coy Clarissa comes. 

Consternation! Carriage crawling, 
Captain Corker! Crikey! Crumbs! 


Coachman, calling, crying, chiding ; 
Coasting cleric cannot clear ; 

Crash colossal, clean colliding, 
Checking cleric’s crazed career. 


Caleb Corker, coinless captain, 
Carelessly Clarissa calls, 

Coarsely cursing charging chaplain, 
Called contemptuously “ Chawles.” 


Calm Clarissa comes condoling, 
Censures Caleb’s contumely ; a 
Curate’s crimson cutg consoling, 5 
Comforts “ Chawles” consumedly. 


Captain Corker, circumvented, 
reeps crestfallen, can’t compete ; 
Claris cheerful, “ Chawles” contented. 
Consummation, cure complete. 
~ —London Truth. 


Pebbles—Puzzles 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ From the Himalayas to 
the Equator,” by Cyrus D. Foss. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described are of the same 
length. When correctly guessed, their initials 
will spell the name of an indefatigable traveler. 

Reading across: 1, The name given by Marco 
Polo to a region in Bastern Asia ; 2, a seraph in 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost;” 3, a famous charac- 
ter in one of Scott’s novels; 4, the scourge of 
country places; 5, the sweetest of distilleries; 6, 
a famous island belonging to Turkey; 7, a cele- 
brated Greek poet; 8, an island in the Adgean 
Sea, es to Turkev: 9, a very famous re- 
former; 10, a water-sprite who figures in a fa- 
mous story ; 11, the author of a poem upon hear- 
ing which Solon prayed that he might not see 
death till he had learned it. 

ALICE MANNIX. 


RIDDLE. 


(To be answered by two words spelled dif- 
ferently, pronounced alike, and.having three dis- 
tinct meanings.) 

Men seek me in the rolling tide 
And oft devour me as they may ; 
Ever to human sight denied, 
I live while ages roll away. 


With men I wander to and fro, 
Downtrodden I must ever be; 
I rise and fall as on I go: 
Come solve for me this mystery. 
STEPHEN MOORE. 
REVERSALS. 


The letters of the first omitted word may be 
reversed to form the second omitted word; the 


letters of the third may be reversed to form the 
fourth, and so on. 


The newspaper correspondent said, “I 1, 2, 3 
what the defect’3, 2, 1. In our late 1, 2, 3 too 
much dependence was placed on 3, 2, 1 recruits. 
Napoleon, the 1, 2, 3, 4 of the French army, 
won the battle of 4, 3, 2, 1 with-regulars. Clad 
in heavy woolen uniforms, the 1, 2, 3, 4 of our 
men was nothing to 4, 3, 2, 1 of. Their 1, 2, 3, 4, 
too, were old-fashioned ; when they began to fire 
I wished for a 4, 3, 2, 1 retreat. But tho in a 
1, 2, 3, 4, as it were, the young fellows did their 
4, 3, 2, 1 bravely and went to their 1, 2, 3, 4 in 
a cheerful 4, 3, 2, 1. A bullet pierced the can- 
teen of one soldier. “Got a 1, 2, 3, 4?” asked 
the boy; and then took a 4, 3, 2, 1 to save the 
precious water. Some of our officers 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, T the Cubans whom they had come to 7, 6, 

» 4, 3, 2, 1 from Spain. One said that he con- 
sidered himself a 1, 2, 3, 4 of the United States, 
but was more willing to 4, 3, 2, 1 rations than 
to work. To sum up our mistakes: soldiers in 
a hot country should not be given meat which in 
a short 1, 2, 3, 4 will 4, 3, 2, 1 an unpleasant 
odor; and as for the troops at home, thev 
should have been encamped on the 1, 2, 3, 4 of 
hills or some such healthful 4, 3, 2, 1. 


ALMA L, PARK. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 19rTx. 


CHaraDE.—Alexander Selkirk. 

CoNnNECTED DIAMOND.—I. 1, P; 2, tan; 3, tutor; 
4, patriot; 5, noise; 6, roe; 7, T. ey Oe 
dam ; 8, dosed ; 4, castlet ; 5, melon; 6, den; 7, T. 
III. 1, T; 2, cam; 3, ~—: 4, tapered ; 5, merit ; 
6, set; Db. IV. 1, 3; 2, dot; 8, domes; 4, 
dominie ; 6, tenor; 6, sir;'7, B. V. 1, D; 2, Dee; 
8, derma; 4, dervish ; 5, emits; 6, ass; 7, H. 
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Personals. 


DuLutH has been added to the list of cities 
receiving from Mr. Carnegie gifts for the erec- 
tion of free public libraries. The sum is $50,000, 
to be expended upon a building, provided that 
the city gives a satisfactory site for it. 


...-Admiral Dewey persists in declining in- 
vitations to visit cities which desire to éxpress 
their admiration and respect by elaborate cere- 
monies. His.physician advises him to remain in 
Washington, and the Admiral tells his friends 
that he needs all his energies for the work of the 
Philippine Commission, now holding sessions in 
that city. ; 

...-Ernest Howard Crosby, of New. York, 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, former- 
ly a member of the State Assembly and after- 
ward judge of the international court in Egypt, 
has retired from the practice of law. Having 
become a follower of Tolstoi, he decided that the 
practice of his profession would be inconsistent 
with his beliefs. “I am absolutely opposed,” he 
says, “ to all force and coercion, and the admin- 
istration of laws is based upon the exercise of 
force.” 


...-Captain Ernest Andrée, of Sweden, broth- 
er of the missing explorer, in a letter to a friend 
in Mobile shows that he has by no means given 
up hope of the explorer’s safe return. The bal- 
loon, he thinks, may have come down in the 
unexplored region north of Alaska and the Parry 
Islands, from the remote parts of which a jour- 
ney to these islands might consume two years, 
while another year might be added before a tray- 
eler following that route could communicate 
with civilization. 

...-At the time of the destruction of the 
Windsor Hotel the heroism of Warren Guion, 
the man in charge of the elevator, who risked his 
life and lost it while saving the lives of guests, 
excited much admiration, accompanied by sym- 
pathy for his mother, sister and helpless brother, 
who had relied upon him for support. A fund 
for their benefit was raised by subseription, and 
with this money a house for the bereaved fam- 
ily was bought last week. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated in Tinton avenue, Borough of the Bronx 
(New York City), between 168th and 169th 
streets. 

..--On her eightieth birthday, a considerable 
number of the friends and admirers of Mrs. G. 
H. Gilbert, the actress, many of them prominent 
citizens of New York, gave to her a silver serv- 
ice, a part of the letter of presentation being as 
follows: “ During your long and honored career 
on the stage it is safe to say that no artist has 
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won the respect and admiration of the public 
more signally than yourself, both by the admi- 
rable quality of your art and by your dignity 
and worth as a woman.” Mrs. Gilbert was for 
thirty years a member of the late Augustin 
Daly’s company, and in her eightieth year is 
still on the stage. 

...-Charles Ranhofer, for thirty-four years 
the chief cook of Delmonico’s, who died a few 
days ago at the age of sixty-three, was a cook 
by descent, and his training was begun under his 
father, in St. Denis, France, when he was a 
child. Before he was fifteen years old he had 
become proficient in all the branches of the culi- 
nary art, having been taught by the best masters 


in Paris. Entering the suite of the great Mol-. 


lard, chief cook of Prince Henin of Alsace, he 
succeeded him at the age of sixteen. Before he 
was twenty he had ruled in the kitchens of the 
Duke de Noailles, Baron Rothschild, and Baron 
Roederer, and been chief cook of two or three of 
the most famous of Paris restaurants. At the 
age of twenty he came to America, and after 
serving in Washington and New Orleans, and 
spending another year with the famous Benois 
in Paris, he attached himself to the fortunes of 
the Delmonico family, in 1862. In later years 
he presided over a staff of forty-two assistants. 
He wrote a book called “The Epicurean,” and 
accumulated a comfortable fortune, a part of 
which was invested in his attractive home on 
West End avenue. 

..4.Writing to us concerning THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S comments upon the article in The Nine- 
teenth Century on “The American Negro and 
His Place,” a correspondent in Toronto, Ont., 
says: 

“‘] wish to call your attention to a striking illus. 
tration in Canada of not only the absence of prej- 
udice against the colored man, but of the high ap- 
preciation in which he is held. In the City Coun- 
cil, of Toronto one of the most populous wards of 
the city has for many years been represented by 
Alderman Hubbard, a colored ‘man. He is not 
elected to this office by a large vote of men of his 
own color. They number too few in the entire 
city. He is elected by a very large white vote, and 
more than once, I think, has been at the head of 
tne poll. No man commands more respect in the 
Council, or speaks with more weight and wisdom, 
than Alderman Hubbard. Such a thing as social 
ostracism in his case, or any discrimination what- 
ever at the banquets and receptions of the Council, 
is a thing not dreamed of and scarcely thinkable. 
We do not claim much credit for this act of com- 
mon curtesy and justice, but the fact shows that 
the absurd stories in The Nineteenth Century as to 
the ‘place of the negro’ utterly misrepresent the 
feeling in Canada.” 


_ Philip 
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